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GENERAL 


(incl. Statistics) 

2027. Adams, G. P. The range of mind. Univ. 
alif. Publ. Phil., 1936, 19, 145-168.—The indis- 
vensable preliminary to any adequate theory of 
mind lies in the distinction between things that have 

periences, that live through pleasure, pain, thinking 
nd feeling, and those that do not. This distinction is 
nique in the sense that it differs utterly from any 
jistinction between different kinds of qualities, rela- 
ons, levels and the like in the objects of conscious- 

_ “To treat sensations and perceptions as natural 
vents on all fours with cyclones and chemical reac- 
tions, asking only that their antecedent causes and 
wbsequent effects be portrayed, misses entirely the 
quality of conscious awareness which renders sensa- 
fons and perceptions unique." Mind is not merely 
he sum total of causes and effects of a certain type 
of system; it has something of its own to express and 
s the medium through which enjoyment and aware- 
ness, value and meaning, become woven into exist- 
nce.—J. Brockwell (Brown). 

2028. [Anon.] Laboratorio de psychologia. (The 
psychological laboratory.) Arch. Inst. Educ., S. 
Paulo, 1936, 2, 171-178.—The laboratory of psy- 


chology in the University of Sado Paulo includes the 
ollowing sections: tests and measurements, statistics, 

se studies, industrial psychology and vocational 
orientation, the library of education, and the depart- 


ment of charts and graphs. Progress reports of these 
divisions are offered.— R. M. Bellows (U. S. Employm. 
Serv., Div. Stand. and Res.) 
2029. [Anon.] Hospitalstidendes indholdsforteg- 
else. (Index for Hospitalstidende.) Hospitals- 
idende, 1936, 79, I-X XV.—Volume 79 subject index, 
uthor index, etc. This volume also contains the 
inual proceedings of the Danish Medical Society, 
Wanish Otolaryngological Society, and Neurological 
pociety.—/. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory 
or Child Research). 
2030. Bent, R. K. Various techniques of combin- 
ratings. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 28, 65-70.— 
scores on qualifying examinations for student 
eachers, the Miller analogies test, and a personal 
ting scale for student teachers were used to deter- 
hine whether intercorrelations were affected by varied 
methods of combining the ratings that made up the 
ting scale. When the judges made a ‘‘composite”’ 
ting of the S in conference, the correlations between 
ratings and the scores on the other tests were 
gher than they were when the average ratings of 
ihe judges were used.— A. W. Melton (Missouri). 
2031. Bews, J. W. Human ecology. London: 
umphrey Milford, 1936. Pp. xii + 312. 15/-.— 
us IS 4 very comprehensive study, based largely on 


the methods and discoveries of plant ecology, of the 
interrelations of man with his environment. The 
influence of environment upon the development of 
human society and occupations is traced for many 
different specific departments of human activity, 
much use being made of the methods and views of 
contemporary social psychology and anthropology. 
The point of view mainly. stressed is that of the 
essential unity of all human adaptations. The Rt. 
Hon. J. C. Smuts contributes a foreword in which the 
book is claimed as a further justification of a holistic 
philosophy. Bibliographies are included.—F. C. 
Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 


2032. Binkley, R. C. Manual on methods of re- 
producing research materials. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Edwards Bros., 1936. Pp. 221. $3.50.—A survey 
made for the Joint Committee on Materials for Re- 
search of the Social Science Research Council and the 
American Council of Learned Societies—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

2033. Blachowski, S. Alfred Binet. Chowanna, 
1936, 7, 289-310.—After considering the life and 
scientific activity of Binet, particularly the genesis 
and development of the metric scale for the investiga- 
tion of intelligence, the author presents in detail the 
repercussion which Binet’s ideas have found in Polish 
psychological literature.—T. Zaworski (Poznan). 


2034. Boring, E. G. The lag of publication in 
journals of psychology. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 
137-139.—A statistical comparison of the number of 
months delay in the publication of articles in different 
psychological journals. The delay is shortest for 
theoretical articles in the main (about 6-7 months), 
but there is little difference in the other psychological 
fields, varying from 8-10 months to 18-20 months in 
different journals.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2035. Bose, S. K. Basis of induction. Jndian J. 
Psychol., 1936, 11, 205-212.—The author examines 
the various explanations that have been advanced by 
philosophers like Mill, Bertrand Russell, J. M. 
Keynes, et al., to account for the theory of proba- 
bility, and finds that the logicians have not yet 
succeeded in proving the validity of induction. 
Man’s belief in induction originates in the circum- 
stance that his mind ‘“‘tends to remain in a state of 
harmony and to avoid disturbing factors. The 
thought of the probability of strange occurrences 
and the prospect of living in a world full of uncer- 
tainties cause serious disturbances in the harmonious 
condition of mind.’’ Since our intellect will not accept 
the fact that we believe in a thing without logical 
reasoning, we must seek an explanation for believing 
in induction. The basis of induction is then uncon- 
scious motivation.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers 
College). 
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2036. Brennan, R. E. General psychology: an 
interpretation of the science of mind based on 
Thomas Aquinas. New York: Macmillan, 1937. 
Pp. 509. $3.00.—This volume contains an introduc- 
tion by R. Allers. The prologue presents the psy- 
chology of Aquinas and a survey of general problems. 
There follow: Bk.1, organic life; Bk.2, sensory life, 
including the organic basis of consciousness, the 
various senses, perception, imagination, instinct, 
memory, emotion, and the philosophy of sensory 
life; and Bk.3, intellectual life and its philosophy 
where the problems of the more complex mental 
processes are discussed.—W. S. Hunter (Brown) 


2037. Burchard, E. M.L. The reform of the grad- 
uate school curriculum in psychology. Psychol. 
Exch., 1936, 5, 7-2.—A detailed outline of a course 
of study to prepare the student for work in clinical 
psychology as well as for teaching or conducting 
“abstract experimental research.’’ The curriculum, 
set up about a central point of orientation, the human 
individual, would include a much greater amount of 
practical clinical courses and theory related to the 
practical work. Likewise, closer relationships with 
the related disciplines of physiology, sociology, 
anthropology, education and medicine, should be 
maintained. A four year course is followed by a year 
of a revolving interneship in various types of institu- 
tions. A degree of “doctor of clinical psychology”’ is 
suggested to distinguish the clinical psychologist 
from both the physician and the academic psy- 
chologist.— N. Goldman (Worcester State Hospital). 


2038. Burns, Z. H. Practice, variability and 


motivation. J. educ. Res., 1937, 30, 403-420.—Com- 

parison of methods, measures and results of 74 studies 

presented in tabular form. Bibliography of 74 titles. 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


2039. Carnap, R. The logical syntax of language. 
(Trans. by A. Smeaton.) New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1937. Pp. xvi + 352. $7.50.—‘'The book 
itself makes an attempt to provide, in the form of an 
exact syntactical method, the necessary tools for 
working out the problems of the logic of science. This 
is done in the first place by the formulation of the 
syntax of two particularly important types of language 
which we shall call, respectively, ‘Language I’ and 
‘Language II." Language I is simple in form, and 
covers a narrow field of concepts. Language II is 
richer in modes of expression; in it, all the sentences 
both of classical mathematics and of classical physics 
can be formulated. In both languages the investiga- 
tion will not be limited to the mathematico-logical 
part of language—as is usually the case in logistics— 
but will be essentially concerned also with synthetic, 
empirical sentences. The latter, the so-called ‘real’ 
sentences, constitute the core of science; the mathe- 
matico-logical sentences are analytic, with no real 
content, and are merely formal auxiliaries.”"—W. S. 
Hunter (Brown). 


2040. Cattell, J. McK. Retrospect: psychology 
as a profession. J. consult. Psychol., 1937, 1, 1-3.— 
Portrait.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 
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2041. Chalfin, N. L. An apparatus for controlling 
a stop watch by means of sound or light. 4», | 
Psychol., 1937, 49, 115-117.—D. E. Joho». 
(Skidmore). 

2042. Cuff, N. B. A testometer. Amer. J. p,. 
chol., 1937, 49, 119-120.—Description of an apparatys 
for counting the number of right responses to 4 
examination or to stimuli in a learning experimen: — 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2043. Dennes, W. R. Mind and meaning, [;,;, 
Calif. Publ. Phil., 1936, 19, 3-30.—So great has bee, 
the number and variety of conceptions of “mind” 
and so vague and confused the formulations, thy 
many have demanded that the term be excluded from 
scientific and philosophical discussion. The autho, 
is not, as yet, willing to surrender to this demang 
After a brief résumé of the various historical concep. 
tions of mind, the author puts forth his own theon 
He conceives mind as consciousness, that is, “as 
conscious activity of interpreting and _ intending 
which is other than any complex of objects or processes 
which we interpret or intend.’’ The mental is po 
conceived as substance or object, but as functiog 
specially, as the function of conscious meaning. \\ 
entity, image or feeling can mean anything unles 
interpreted to have just that meaning, for meaning 
is instituted by acts of interpretation and does not 
occur without them.—J. Brockwell (Brown). 


2044. Diamond, S. The co-ordination of Erich 
Jaensch. Sci. & Soc., N. Y., 1936, 1, 106-114.—The 
author compares Jaensch’s typology as presented 
before and after Hitler’s rise to power. A consider 
tion of Jaensch’s publications and of social events in 
Germany leads the author to the conclusion that the 
modifications in the theory were clearly a product d 
political opportunism. The post-Hitler Jaensh 
“is greatly concerned to prove the consistency of al 
his past work with Nazi ideas, and hence he puts 
forward what is really a system contradictory to the 
earlier one, in a manner as if it were merely a restate- 
ment of his past conclusions." Jaensch is seen as “4 
symbol of the degradation to which science is cot 
demned by fascism.’"’"—J. L. Child (Yale). 


2045. Diirck, J. Die Weltaspekte der Seele. 
Uber anthropologische Grundlagen seelischer Krank 
heiten. (The world aspect of the soul. On th 
anthropological bases of mental diseases.) Z. Relit 
Psychol., 1936, 9, No. 3, 129-146.—This study shows 
three world aspects as three tendencies to which cas 
be reduced the thousand ways of experiencing world 
and life individually. First there is the Pierian and 
vital aspect, with the foci of adventure, ecstas), 
dreams, eros; second, there is the humanitarian and 
cultural aspect, with the foci of proficiency, activity, 
responsible love, and the virtue of courage; thirt 
there is the pneumatic and sacred aspect, with the 
foci of conscience, profession, obedience to destiny, 
agape, and the virtue of high-mindedness. Thee 
three aspects are not three separate functions; ''® 
always the total world that is impressing the soul, 
and the total soul is always answering the worlds 
influence.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 
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46. Fingermann, G. Lecciones de psicologia. 
1 psychology.) Buenos Aires, 1936. Pp. 
R. M. Bellows (U. S. Employm. Serv. Div. 
Stand and Res. ) 

9047. Fryer, D. The proposed American Associa- 
tion for Applied and Professional Psychologists. J. 
li Psychol. 1937, 1, 14-16.—R. R. Willoughby 


Lessons i 


<0) 


Brown 

2048. Geary, R. C. Moments of the ratio of the 
mean deviation to the standard deviation for normal 
samples. Biometrika, 1936, 28, 295-307.—E. R. 
Henry (New York University). 

2049. Gemelli, A. In tema di rapporti tra psico- 
logia e filosofia. Introspezione e studio del comporta- 
\propos the relationship of psychology and 

Introspection and the study of be- 
avi iv. Fil. neo-scolast., 1936, 28. Pp. 24.— 
Interested in the position of psychology as a pure and 
»ytonomous experimental science, the author reviews 
the various schools of psychology, appraising the 
positive value of each. Especial attention is given to 
the contributions and limitations of the two con- 
trasted methods of psychological study: introspective 
and objective. The position of psychology is secure, 
regardless of uncertainty among psychologists as to 
methods or scope of research. Psychology, like the 
physical sciences in studying matter and energy, or 
biology in studying life, is unable to pierce the 
mystery of its subject matter. This fact, plus that 
of the unity of organic and psychic activity, as 
established by recent psychological research, prompts 
a revised concept of the relationship of psychology 
and philosophy. Such revision should begin with 
adequate evaluation by philosophers of the data 
from psychological research.—C. J. Herrick (Penn- 
sylvania 

2050. George, W. H. The scientist in action: a 
scientific study of his methods. London: Williams 
& Norgate, 1936. Pp. 355. 10/6.—The material 
of this study is arranged under the following four 
headings: the scientific outlook; getting scientific 
facts; arranging scientific facts; and conclusion. A 
brief bibliography is appended. The author is a 
physicist with great interest in biological research. He 
tends to see all scientific effort as an interplay between 
some human observer or experimenter and those ob- 
jective conditions which he is studying. Much atten- 
tion is devoted to the notion of ‘‘pattern” and to what 
are called “patterning” types of explanation.— 
F.C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

2051. Gillin, J. L. The personality of Edward 
Alsworth Ross. Amer. J. Sociol., 1937, 42, 534-542.— 

Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 


2052. Good, W. R. An introduction to statistics. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann Arbor Press, 1936. Pp. 48. 
$0.50.—"This introductory course in statistical 
method is a complete revision of the Elements of 
Slaitstics published in 1933 under the same author- 
ship. The revision, like the original edition, is in- 
tended for students who have had very little training 
in mathematics, but also provides a desirable begin- 
ing ior those who are able to master the mathematical 


mento. 
hilosophy 
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theory of statistics in subsequent courses.’’"—W. 5S. 
Hunter (Brown). 


2053. Granit, R. I. P. Pavlov, minnesteckning. 
(I. P. Pavlov, in memoriam.) Finska LékSadilsk. 
Handl., 1936, 79, 839-847.—A memorial appraisal 
of the work and life of Pavlov, delivered at a meeting 
of the Finnish Medical Society, October 15, 1936. Por- 
trait—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Research). 


2054. Harris, J. A., & Treloar, A. E. The distribu- 
tion of errors of analyses. Jn Rosendahl, C. O., & 
others, J. Arthur Harris: botanist and biometrician. 
Minneapolis: Univ. Minn. Press, 1936. Pp. 110-125. 
—Using the problem of the distribution of the errors 
made in the determination of protein and ash of wheat 
and flour for illustrative purposes, statistical treat- 
ments of series of data are shown which will demon- 
strate the existence of such errors as laboratory bias 
in the measurements and the extent of the random 
errors in measurement. The methods involve treat- 
ing series of analyses of fractions of the sample or of 
different samples and testing for systematic errors by 
frequency distribution methods.—J. McV. Hunt 
(Brown) 


2055. Helson, H., & Powell, N. A self-calibrating 
time-control for multiple circuits. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1937, 49, 109-113.—Description of an apparatus for 
controlling the length of time between make and 
break and from the breaking of one electrical circuit 
to the making of another.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 


2056. Higginson, G. D. Guide for psychology. New 
York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. 98. $0.90.—(Not seen). 


2057. Hogben, L. Our social heritage. Sci. & 
Soc., N. Y., 1937, 1, 137-151.—The historical relation 
of scientific theory to social aims is discussed with 
reference to British and American scientists of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. The Marxian em- 
phasis on the social context of scientific work is much 
needed today. But some Marxists try in effect to 
place American and English science in the context 
of German and Russian cultural history; this must be 
carefully guarded against. We need instead, as other 
Marxists have pointed out, to understand our scientific 
work in relation to the social history of England and 
America, of which it is a part. As with the earlier 
Anglo-American scientists discussed here, such an 
understanding would become an important determiner 
both of technical work and of social action.—J. L. 
Child (Yale). 


2058. Hotelling, H. Relations between two sets of 
variates. Biometrika, 1936, 28, 321-377.—A paper 
read before the American Mathematical Society and 
the Institute of Mathematical Statisticians in 1935 
including discussions of the correlation of vectors, 
theorems on matrices and determinants, vector corre- 
lations and alienation coefficients, standard errors, 
the vector correlation as a product of correlations or 
of cosines, tests for complete independence, theorems 
on circularly distributed variates, etc.—E. R. Henry 
(New York University). 
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2059. Jalota, S. S. The mind and the body. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1936, 11, 213-221.—The author 
presents some philosophical conceptions relative to 
the old problem of the dualists, the monists, the 
parallelists, the epiphenomenalists and the inter- 
actionists. He concludes that the ‘“knowledge-situa- 
tion is a series of interpretations of the impression- 
expression situation, the mental being only an im- 
pression of the expressions of an object through a 
particular medium, the psyche, and the physical being 
nothing but the expression, through the particular 
media capable, of subjective reception and apprecia- 
tion from a particular point of view.’’—L. A. Averill 
(Worcester Teachers College). 

2060. Kenworthy, M. E. Frankwood E. Williams. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1937, 21, 1-7.—A brief discussion 
of the personality and work of Frankwood E. Williams 
between 1913 and 1936. His interest in mental hy- 
giene, social work, psychiatric study, and the social 
experiment in Russia are considered briefly.—P. 
Brand (New York City). 

2061. Kreutz, M. Technika metody introspek- 
cyjnej. (The technique of the introspective method. ) 
Lwéw: Gubrynowicz, 1935. Pp. 45.—The author 


tries to give greater accuracy and certainty to the 
introspective method, recommending the use of pre- 
liminary exercises in introspection, in which subjects 
trained in introspection freely report their experiences. 
After an analysis of these experiences and a compari- 
son of the confidences of the persons investigated, a 
scheme of questions is drawn up which subsequently 


serves as a basis for the introspective experiments 
proper.—S. Blachowski (Poznan). 


2062. Lenzen, V. F. Mind in observation. Univ. 
Calif. Publ. Phil., 1936, 19, 33-60.—Mind is viewed 
as ‘‘the specific behavior of an organism toward an 
environment from which it is assumed to have 
emerged.”” Lenzen, however, believes there is a 
limit to the possibility of representing the living 
organism and mind in behavioristic and physical 
terms. “It would appear that the analysis of sensa- 
tion into a datum and consciousness of it is not to be 
understood in physical terms; that we must accept 
sensation as an elementary process which is correlated 
with physiological processes. Life, and therefore 
mind, is net completely reducible to material proc- 
esses." He concludes that the most progressive 
thought in physics at the present day favors the idea 
that it is impossible to make psychology a branch of 
physics.—J. Brockwell (Brown). 


2063. Loewenberg, J. The discernment of mind. 
Univ. Calif. Publ. Phil., 1936, 19, 87-112.—For sev- 
eral reasons the author does not think that mind is an 
entity with which science can deal; but this fact does 
not prove that there is no such entity, but only that 
the scientific method is not capable of dealing with it. 
What is inaccessible to one method may be open to 
another. ‘The method appropriate for the discern- 
ment of mind is the dialectical, in the Socratic- 
Platonic sense, and in the sense in which philosophers 
generally employ it; the method consists in the reflec- 
tive examination of a given situation the implications 
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of which cannot be denied without self-contradictio, 
We can have not a science of mind, but a philoson) 
of mind, namely, a reasoned and consistent intone 
tation of what mind is reflectively discerned as betas 
—J. Brockwell (Brown). ™ 

2064. Mackay, D.S. The analogy of mind, ,,,, 
Calif. Publ. Phil., 1936, 19, 63-84.—The thesis of th 
article is that the use of analogy is indispensable , 
any theory of mind, so long as it follows an empiric 
method and does not invoke transcendental principle 
in its support. In the history of theories of mind. {oy, 
main types of analogy have been employed: the ming 
has been compared to an organ of vision (we gj 
speak of “‘intellectual vision’’ and of “seeing” thy 
point of an argument); it has been spoken of as, 
receptacle for knowledge, following Locke; idealist 
theories reject this static conception of mind ax 
emphasize its synthetic unity; the instrument 
analogy identifies the mind with the solving ¢ 
problems, after the manner of Dewey. The jp. 
portant point is that all theories of mind describe i 
in terms of some sort of analogy, and must be cop. 
sidered in the light of this fact.—J. Brockwell (Brown 


2065. Marett, J. R. de la H. Race, sex and e. 
vironment. A study of mineral deficiency in humm 
evolution. London: Hutchinson, 1936. Pp. 3) 
21/.—In this volume the author deals with the po 
sible effects of mineral deficiencies in the soil brought 
about by aridity or pluvial conditions on race an 
sex. In the early chapters he discusses the mor 
significant ecological and physiological facts, tracing 
the distribution of the more important minerals 
Then he begins his speculations on the kind of 
physiological structures which are best suited to each 
special environment. He speculates on how miner 
deficiency may have influenced selection for both 
bodily and mental characters, and elaborates 1 
hypothesis of racial mixture between a hypothetical 
more masculine strain of Paleoanthropic afhnite 
and a more feminine Neoanthropic strain, which s 
supposed to be capable of explaining peculiar chara- 
ters in both fossil and living races of men. The whole 
is connected with Freud's psychological theories and 
the book ends with chapters on “Body, mind and 
civilisation” and ‘‘Struggles of the economic man. - 
H. Banister (Cambridge, England). 


2066. Marhenke, P. The constituents of mini. 
Univ. Calif. Publ. Phil., 1936, 19, 171-208.—The 
autthor considers in some detail the theories of Broad, 
James and Russell as to the nature and constituealt 
of mind, consciousness, sensation and other ment 
states.—J. Brockwell (Brown). 


2067. McGeoch, J. A. The Atlantic City meetig 
of the American Association for the Advancement d 
Science and associated societies. Section 1. Py 
chology. Science, 1937, 85, 151-153.—F. A. Mole, /" 
(Brown). 

2068. McGill, V. J. An evaluation of logical pos 
tivism. Sci. & Soc. N. Y., 1936, 1, 45-80-4 
critique of logical positivism from the standpoint ° 
dialectical materialism.—J. L. Child (Yale). 
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2069. Mitra, S.C. Laws in psychology. Indian J. 
Devchol., 1936, 11, 145-155.—Not many laws may be 
ad to be yet established and universally accepted 
among psychologists. Fechner's formulation of 
Weber's law will probably be retained in psychology 

é‘ cing a quantitative relation between an 
as expressing q te 
conditions, although the law has 
modification. Vierordt’s law of 
n is still unassailed, as are also those laws 
color mixture, 
contrast, negative after-image, adaptation, beats, 
tones, etc. Earlier general laws of association and 
memory are found to be invalid, since it is now seen 
to be necessary to break up the problem of memory 
into a number of subsidiary ones and to study each 
one experimentally. In the sphere of feelings and 
emotions, nothing beyond the widest generalization 
is possible as yet. Certain laws of perception, notably 
those known collectively as Korte’s laws, are probably 
valid. The author makes a plea for better teaching of 
psychology in the Indian universities, and for a lighter 
teaching load so that more time may be available to 
devote to research—L. A. Averill (Worcester 
Teachers College). 

2070. Mudrow, L. Psychologische Studien bei 
Fragebogenerhebungen. (Psychological study in 
questionnaire answering.) Z. angew. Psychol., 1936, 
$1, 337-352.—The author wished to determine 
whether there were characteristic differences between 
the group of people who answered questionnaires and 
™ those who did not. Proceeding by means of personal 
contact, letters, etc., the author studied the results 
available from 4000 answered questionnaires, the num- 
ber returned out of 10,000. The following reasons for 
not answering are the more important: indifference, 
negligence, suspiciousness and mistrustfulness, lack of 
understanding, fear of affecting the status of women 
given by women), and minimizing importance of 
personal data. Opposed to the characteristics men- 
tioned are those of the group who gave replies. Con- 
sidering the problem from a constitutional-biological 
point of view, the author suggests the possibility that 
the non-answering group might have a larger per- 
centage of schizothyme reaction types, whereas the 
answering group might have a larger percentage of 
cyclothymes. Extent of questionnaire-answering vs. 
school mark correlation with 1400 persons is under 
investigation by the author.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2071. Murchison, C. [Ed.] History of psy- 
chology in autobiography. Vol. 3. Worcester, Mass.: 
Clark Univ. Press, 1936. Pp. 327. $5.00.—This 
volume, announced as the last of the series, contains 
autobiographical sketches by the following psycholo- 
gists: J. R. Angell, F. C. Bartlett, M. Bentley, H. A. 
Carr, J. Frébes, S. de Sanctis, O. Klemm, K. Marbe, 
C. S. Myers, E. W. Scripture, E. L. Thorndike, J. B. 
Watson, and W. Wirth. Photographs of contributors 
are included.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


2072. Nair, K. R. Note on Karl Pearson’s paper 
on a method of ascertaining limits to the actual 
humber of marked members in a population of given 
Size from a sample.” Biometrika, 1936, 28, 442-443. 


experience and its 
undergone some 

space lime 
relating to sensory phenomena, e.g., 


2069-2081 


—A correction to one of Professor Pearson's earlier 
derivations.—E. R. Henry (New York University). 

2073. Nair, U. S. The standard error of Gini’s 
mean difference. Biometrika, 1936, 28, 428-436.— 
Gini proposed the use of the mean difference (the 
mean value of all possible differences between indi- 
vidual observations) as a measure of variation. Nair 
derives formulae for standard errors of this measure 
for normal, exponential and rectangular distributions. 
—E. R. Henry (New York University). 

2074. Olinto, P. Psicologia. (Psychology.) Rio 
de Janeiro: 1935. Pp. 274.—A volume on general 
psychological problems approached from the be- 
havioristic point of view.—R. M. Bellows (U. S. 
Employm. Serv., Div. Stand. and Res.) 


2075. Parry, W. T. [Ed.] Science and society, a 
Marxian quarterly. New York: Science & Society, 
Inc., Vol. 1, No. 1, 1936. $1.00 per volume.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

2076. Paterson, D. G. The forty-fourth annual 
meeting of the American Psychological Association. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 140-142.—D. E. Johann- 
sen (Skidmore). 

2077. Pearson, E. S. Karl Pearson: an apprecia- 
tion of some aspects of his life and work. Part I: 
1857-1906. Biometrika, 1936, 28, 193-257.—A 
definitive biography of Pearson showing the develop- 
ment from his interests in history, free-thought, 
sociology, religion, Spinozan philosophy, etc., to the 
mathematical attack on social and biological prob- 
lems. A selected bibliography of 44 titles and an 
appendix containing syllabi of seven lectures on “The 
Scope and Concepts of Modern Science”’ are included. 
To be concluded in later issues. E. R. Henry (New 
York University). 

2078. Pearson, E.S., &Sekar,C.C. The efficiency 
of statistical tools and a criterion for the rejection of 
outlying observations. Biometrika, 1936, 28, 308-320. 
—An extension of Thompson's mathematical criterion 
with certain limitations and criticisms of the method 
in general.—E. R. Henry (New York University). 

2079. Pepper, S. C. A criticism of a positivistic 
theory of mind. Univ. Calif. Publ. Phil., 1936, 19, 
211-232.—The article is an analysis and a criticism 
of the positivistic theory of mind as put forth by 
Herbert Feigl in a paper entitled Logical Analysis of 
the Psychophysical Problem, appearing in Phil. Sci., 
October, 1934.—J. Brockwell (Brown). 

2080. Plata, J. Un appareil pour l’étude graphique 
durythme. (Apparatus for graphic study of rhythm.) 
Travail hum., 1936, 4, 418-420.—Rotating disk makes 
electric contact and actuates loud speaker and a 
signal magnet on a moving tape. The subject oper- 
ates a telegraph key synchronously with the loud 
speaker and his key operates another signal magnet. 
The synchronization can be observed graphically.— 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

2081. Pradines, M. Mystique et raison. (Mys- 
ticism and reason.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1936, 
33, 481-514.—This article is the first chapter of an 
exegesis of religion, to appear shortly. The ideas of 
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Comte, Lévy-Bruhl, and others are considered. The 
author concludes that science is not directly opposed 
to mysticism, for the distinctive characteristic of 
modern science is the union of intuition and em- 
piricism.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

2082. Rodrigues, M. Forma de calculo para a 
adaptacio de parabolas a series de observacées. 
(Form of calculation for the adaptation of parabolas 
to a series of observations.) Arch. Inst. Educ., S. 
Paulo, 1936, 2, 108-119.—The equations and their 
solution for sample problems are offered.—R. M. 
Bellows (U. S. Employm. Serv., Div. Stand. and Res.) 

2083. Rosendahl, C. O., Gortner, R. A., & Burr, 
G.O. [Eds.] J. Arthur Harris: botanist and biome- 
trician. Minneapolis: Univ. Minn. Press, 1936. Pp. 
viii + 209. $2.50.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

2084. Simpson, R. M. An instrument for measur- 
ing intensity of pressure and pain stimuli. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1937, 49, 117-119.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

2085. Smart, R. C. The variation in pattern of 
factor loadings. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 28, 55-64.— 
The author questions whether the limited number of 
tests used in many factor analyses is a sufficiently 
adequate sample of total behavior to justify speaking 
of factors so determined as “general.’’ Using data 
obtained with the McCarthy language survey and the 
Rundquist-Sletto scale for attitude toward the depres- 
sion, the author shows that the factors change with a 
change in the tests included in the correlation matrix. 

A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


2086. Smith, B. O. Immediate quality: a factor in 
the application of psychology. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 
28, 22-30.—A discussion of the roles of “scientific 
psychology” and getsteswissenschaftliche Psychologie 
in the search for some effective mode of application of 


psychology to problems of everyday life. The thesis 
is that “the failure of scientific psychology to function 
in the problems arising out of the social process is 
due largely to its disregard of the immediate qualities 
of human relationships and behavior,”’ and by “im- 
mediate qualities” is meant ‘the qualities of directly 
observable behavior; for example, the tone of the 
voice, facial expressions, bodily movements, and the 
like." Scientific psychology starts with the immediate 
qualities, but soon becomes preoccupied with the 
underlying structures and processes at the expense 
of the functional value of such insight in our social 
technologies.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

2087. Squires, P. C. Some observations by 
Dostoievsky and their bearing on the Gestalt psy- 
chology. Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1936, 14, 295-300. 
—With some creative artists, Beethoven for example, 
a preliminary grasp of the whole production precedes 
the working out of details. This is in accordance with 
Gestalt theory. But in Dostoievsky’s work the 
opposite procedure prevails. His method of “creative 
synthesis,’’ from parts to wholes, he moreover applied 
self-consciously, as is shown by his own comments.— 
H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 


2088. Stevens, S. S., & Gerbrands, R. A twin- 
oscillator for auditory research. Amer. J. Psychol., 


GENERAL 


1937, 49, 113-115.—Description of an a 
producing tones of any desired frequency. intensity 
and complexity.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore) — 

2089. Strong, E. W. Signs of mind. [’»,;, 
Publ. Phil., 1936, 19, 115-142.—The author a, 

roaches the study of mind from the point of viey of 
its manifestations. Mind is defined as “‘a system o 
functioning in and by a repertory of contextual sig, 
and symbols.” The object or referent of the 
mind is identified as the function and system of meap. 
ings, and all cognitive acts are considered as bein 
inseparable from the sign and symbol relations 
The body of the article is concerned with a discussiog 
of the fundamental types of meaning situations: nat. 
ural sign situations, instrument sign situations 
psychological sign situations, biosocial sign situation: 
and symbols.—J. Brockwell (Brown). 1 

2090. Symonds, J. P. [Ed.] The journal of cop. 
sulting psychology. Lancaster, Penn.: Science Prigy. 
ing Co. Vol. 1, No. 1, 1937. Bi-monthly. $2.00 pe 
year.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2091. Thurstone, L. L. Psychology as a quantits. 
tive rational science. Science, 1937, 85, 228-23)~ 
In the present article the author differentiates three 
stages of scientific inquiry—exploration, descriptive 
relation, and rationalization. In a young science it 
is to be expected that most of the work will be in the 
first two phases, but examples may be found where 
workers have progressed beyond these stages into the 
last—rational quantitative treatment. Among such 
examples are the mathematical formulation of the 
learning curve, psychological testing work, factor 
analysis, and the work done in statistical treatment 
of data. Thurstone believes that ‘The development 
of our science will probably follow the pattern of all 
science in becoming more and more mathematical 
as fundamental ideas become more rigorously formu- 
lated.”—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown) 

2092. Tower, C. V. Neutralism, immediacy, and 
“the irrational.” J. Phil., 1937, 34, 29-47.—The 
nature of the initial datum of knowledge is considered. 
The author argues that this datum, which he terms 
the “neutrum,” is bi-polar in character, a ‘dual 
presence.""—D. V. McGranahan (Harvard). 

2093. Treloar, A. E. Harris the biometrician. /* 
Rosendahl, C. O., & others, J. Arthur Harms: 
botanist and biometrician. Minneapolis: Univ. Mina. 
Press, 1936. Pp. 99-109.—An appreciation of Hams 
thé man and of his contributions to biology and © 
biometry.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

2094. Wilbur, K. M. Apparatus for producing 
cumulative and ordinary type kymograph rec 
simultaneously. Science, 1937, 85, 225-226.—The 
author describes an arrangement of two kymographs. 
To obtain cumulative records the writing lever on 
horizontal kymograph is actuated by means of 
thread passing under the muscle lever. As the mu 
lever is depressed the writing lever is moved but 
there is no backward excursion of the writing lever 
because of a small weight at the end of the ioe 
In this manner the writing lever on the me 
kymograph gives a cumulative record while 
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muscle lever on the vertical kymograph gives the 
edinary record.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


“See also abstracts 2256, 2293, 2349, 2363, 2481. ] 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


1095. Bishop, G. H. The interpretation of cortical 
potentials. Cold Spr. Harb. Sympos. quant. Biol., 
936, 4, 305-317.—An analysis of cortical potentials 
‘a terms of peripheral nerve monophasic potentials 
is offered. It is suggested that the slow spontaneous 
chythm consists of a cyclic response passing over a 
circuit from the thalamus, to the cortex, and back to 
the thalamus.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

2006. Blair, H. A. The kinetics of the excitatory 
process, Cold Spr. Harb. Sympos. quant. Biol., 1936, 
4, 63-71.—Various equations to describe excitability 
of nervous tissue are described and discussed.—M. A. 
Rubin (Clark). 

2007. Bronk, D. V. The activity of nerve cells. 
Cold Spr. Harb. Sympos. quant. Biol., 1936, 4, 170- 

\ brief discussion of the excitability of sense 
rgans, motor nerve cells, spontaneously discharging 
cells and ganglia—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

2008. Bumke, O., & Foerster, O. [Eds.] Ex- 
perimentelle Physiologie. (Experimental physiology. ) 
Berlin: Springer, 1937. Pp. 561. RM. 105.—This 
is volume 2 of Bumke and Foerster’s Handbuch der 
N Particular attention should be called 
to the following chapters: fundamental conceptions 

{ general nerve physiology by H. Winterstein; the 


xperimental physiology of the brain-stem by G. G. 
Rademaker; physiology of the cerebral cortex by 
;, Dusser de Barenne; conditioned reactions by 
;, Wolff; and physiological accompaniments of 
ychic processes by H. Berger.—W. S. Hunter 
(Brown 
2099. Daley H. H. Some recent extensions of 
hemical transmission. Cold Spr. Harb. Sympos. 
puant. Biol., 1936, 4, 143-149.—The réle of acetylcho- 
ine in transmission at ganglionic synapses and at 
motor nerve endings is described. Lapicque suggests 
at acetylcholine is produced in the muscle rather 
han at the motor nerve endings, and serves to aug- 
ent the electrical effect set up by the nerve impulse 
ntering the muscle. Dale does not agree entirely 
ith Lapicque’s hypothesis, but commends the fact 
at both the chemical and electrical (physical) 
heories of neuromuscular transmission can be recon- 
iled at least to some extent.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


1100. Davis, H. Some aspects of the electrical 
tivity of the cerebral cortex. Cold Spr. Harb. 
pympos. quant. Btol., 1936, 4, 285-288.—Some 
aracteristics of cortical action potentials are sum- 
harized and discussed.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


2101. Einarson, L. Om den strukturelle analyses 
tydning i biologien. (Regarding the importance of 
Ww, analysis in biology.) Hospitalstidende, 
937, 80, 1-14.—A general plea for more emphasis 
pon structural analysis in biology- and medicine, 
th special reference to the functions of the nervous 
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system.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research). 

2102. Forbes, A. Conduction in axon and synapse. 
Cold Spr. Harb. Sympos. quant. Biol., 1936, 4, 
163—166.—Some similarities in axon and synapse con- 
duction are pointed out.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

2103. Gerard, R. W. Factors controlling brain 
potentials. Cold Spr. Harb. Sympos. quant. Biol., 
1936, 4, 292-298.—An interpretation of brain waves 
and a discussion of factors controlling the spontane- 
ous activity of the neurones.— M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


2104. Gibbs, E.1., & Gibbs, F.A. A purring center 
in the cat’s brain. J. comp. Neurol., 1936, 64, 209- 
211.—Electrical stimulation by means of a needle 
electrode with the tip of the point lying in the 
infundibular region of the cat’s brain elicited the 
typical purring response. Experiment successful in 
three cats.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

2105. Heinbecker, P. The potential analysis of a 
pacemaker mechanism in Limulus polyphemus. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 117, 686-700.—Ganglionated 
median cardiac nerve of Limulus polyphemus was used 
for the study of ganglion cell potentials because, when 
separited from the heart, it is possible to stimulate 
separately ganglion cells and axons. Sustained 
potentials were obtained from the portion of the 
nerve which included large ganglion cells, and small 
rapid ones from the remainder. The rapid potentials 
showed characteristics of axon potentials. Histo- 
logically two preparations showed a single large 
unipolar cell and others unipolar and multipolar cells 
(correlated with slow potentials). It is concluded 
that the sustained potentials are apparently not 
summations, and that the single unipolar cells are 
probably their source. They are associated with 
repetitive fiber potentials. It is pointed out that such 
pacemaker cells are certainly present in other rhyth- 
mical centers. An energy building and a depolariza- 
tion process are suggested as possible nervous mechan- 
isms for the chronotropic and inotropic responses of 
Limulus heart. Strychnine, cocain, acetylcholine and 
adrenalin were tried without marked differential 
effect on the two types of potentials —7. W. Forbes 
(Harvard Bureau of Traffic Research). 

2106. Hoagland, H. Some pacemaker aspects of 
rhythmic activity in the nervous system. Cold Spr. 
Harb. Sympos. quant. Biol., 1936, 4, 267-276.— 
Evidence of the widespread importance of the pace- 
maker notion is presented and its application to 
biological, psychological and clinical data is pointed 
out. The use of the temperature characteristic («) 
in analyzing such phenomena is especially stressed.— 
M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

2107. Jasper, H. H. Cortical excitatory state and 
synchronism in the control of bioelectric autonomous 
rhythms. Cold Spr. Harb. Sympos. quant. Biol., 
1936, 4, 320-332.—On the basis of experiments in- 
volving alteration of spontaneous cortical potentials, 
mainly by sensory stimulation, a hypothesis of the 
cortical excitatory state is suggested. The funda- 
mental factor in this hypothesis is the level of polariza- 
tion of the brain tissue.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 
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2108. Kennard, J. H. The reversal by progestin 
of responses of the non-pregnant uterus of the cat. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1937, 118, 190-195.—Stimulation 
of the cat's hypogastric or injection of adrenine causes 
relaxation of the uterus in the non-pregnant and con- 
traction of the uterus of the pregnant animal. Similar 
reversals have been reported from progestin. In 
this study it was found possible to reverse the nerve 
response alone if a just minimal amount of progestin 
was given. Later the adrenine response reversed also 
(with a larger dose). It is felt that the results are of 
import to the theories of chemical mediation. Two 
possibilities are suggested (1) that the substances 
liberated are different in some slight way (from nerve 
and adrenine) and (2) that modification of the lib- 
erated substance into sympathin I and sympathin E 
occurs as postulated by Cannon and Rosenblueth 
and that a difference in the rate of this process and a 
different sensitivity to progestin in innervated and 
non-innervated smooth muscle cells accounts for the 
independent reversal. It is felt that Bacq's theory 
that sympathin E is a metabolic by-product does not 
explain the differing reactivity.—T7. W. Forbes 
(Harvard). 

2109. King, L.S. Hereditary defects of the corpus 
callosum in the mouse, Mus musculus. J. comp. 
Neurol., 1936, 64, 337-363.—Three distinct types of 
defects of the corpus callosum in mice appear as an 
hereditary condition. The types of defects are: 


(1) complete absence of the corpus callosum; (2) 
partial 


corpus callosum present, anteriorly; and 
(3) partial corpus callosum present, posteriorly. 
Cytoarchitecture is normal in all regions and no other 
anomalies of the brains are found. As yet, genetic 
aspects not fully worked out.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

2110. Lapicque, L. The connection between 
coordination chronaxie and reflex excitability. Cold 
Spr. Harb. Sympos. quant. Biol., 1936, 4, 98-108:— 
Experiments are described which show that the 
problem of the reflex arc can be attacked physio- 
logically by means of the chronaxie method.—M. A. 
Rubin (Clark). 

2111. Lindsley, D. B., & Rubenstein, B. B. Rela- 
tionship between brain potentials and some other 
physiological variables. Proc. Soc. exper. Biol., N. Y., 
1937, 35, 558-563.—13 adults were studied for 32-34 
consecutive days. ‘‘A very significant positive rela- 
tionship (e = +.903) between the frequency of brain 
potentials (alpha waves) and metabolic rate (total 
calories per hour) has been demonstrated ...A 
similar relationship was demonstrated in a subject 
whose metabolic rate was elevated by 1.6 mg. of 
thyroxin. The relationships between the frequency 
of alpha waves and pulse pressure and respiration 
barely approach significance, whereas those between 
frequency of the alpha rhythm and systolic and 
diastolic blood pressure, heart rate and rectal tem- 
perature were not significant. No variation in fre- 
quency or amplitude of the alpha waves was observed 
in 4 subjects during the breathing of oxygen or during 
the breathing of a mixture (90% nitrogen, 10% 
oxygen) until the oxygen had been exhausted.’’— //. 
Peak (Randolph-Macon). 
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2112. Monnier, A. M. Physical and chemical 
aspects of neuromuscular transmission. )); c, 

Harb. Sympos. quant. Biol., 1936, 4, 111-131.--4 
discussion of the adequacy of physical and chemi .] 
theories of neuromuscular transmission. | a 
cluded that neither of the two theories alone explains 
the experimental data, and that both must be referred 
to.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


2113. Parker, G. H. The reactions of chromato. 
phores as evidence for neurohumors. (jj Spr 
Harb. Sympos. quant. Biol., 1936, 4, 358-369 
Evidence is presented, in the form of experiments op 
the behavior of fish chromatophores, for the existence 
of neurohumors as agents controlling the activity of 
chromatophores.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). , 


2114. Prosser, C.L. Rhythmic activity in isolate 
nerve centers. Cold Spr. Harb. Sympos. quan 
Biol., 1936, 4, 339-344.—Rhythmic waves of activin, 
observed in spontaneously discharging nerve centers 
are interpreted as being summations of the periodic 
discharges of individual units, the discharges being 
transmitted from neurone to neurone.—M. A. Rybix 


(Clark). 


2115. Prosser, C. L. Action potentials in the ner- 
vous system of the crayfish. III. Central responses 
to proprioceptive and tactile stimulation, J. com», 
Neurol., 1935, 62, 495-505.—The tracts in the central 
nervous system of the crayfish conducting responses 
to proprioceptive and tactile stimulation were traced 
by action current measurements and by lesions in 
different parts of the nervous system. Homolateral 
conduction is stronger than crossed; the latter tracts 
are more important in the thorax than in the abdomen. 
Nicotine blocks conduction of most of these impulses 
through each ganglion. This description provides a 
basis for predicting much of the behavior.—C. L 
Prosser (Clark). 


2116. Rashevsky, N. Physico-mathematical as- 
pects of excitation and conduction in nerves. (ol 
Spr. Harb. Sympos. quant. Biol., 1936, 4, 90-95.— 
M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


2117. Rubinstein, H. S. The effect of the growth 
hormone upon the brain and brain weight-body 
weight relations. J. comp. Neurol., 1936, 64, 40 
496.—Rats that had reached the plateau of their 
growth curve (6 to 8 months of age) received daily 
intraperitoneal injections of anterior pituitary lobe 
extracts for a period of 22 weeks. A commercial 
preparation that was used during the first 9 weeks 
produced no acceleration in growth rate, but freshly 
prepared bovine extracts administered therealter 
stimulated growth in the experimental group. Both 
males and females significantly surpassed the contr 
groups although the latter were larger at the outst 
The analysis to which all of the animals were subjected 
at the end of 22 weeks showed a generalized growtt 
in the body, but failed to indicate that the central 
nervous system of the injected animals had bee 
influenced in any way whatever with respect to weight, 
volume, density, and water and solid contents. > 
no increases in the absolute weights of brains wer 
produced, there was a significant lowering of the braia- 
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body ratio in the experimental group. This latter 
coding is of special interest because it demonstrates 
‘hat the fairly high correlation between brain weight 
od body weightfin normal animals is not maintained 
hen the body size is experimentally altered as in 
this experiment —C, P. Stone (Stanford). 

N18. Schwartz, S. D., Sturdevant, M. C., & 
Thienes, C. H. Action of drugs on electrical responses 
of slowly conducting nerve fibres. Proc. Soc. exper. 
R N. Y., 1937, 35, 632-633.—Action potentials 
were recorded from splanchnic and vagus nerves of 
sabbits and the sciatic nerves of frogs. The nerves 
were stimulated by shock. Records were obtained 
before application of certain drugs, at intervals fol- 
lowing the administration of the drug and after 
covery in fresh solutions. From changes in the 
C” wave it is concluded that, “Very dilute concen- 
trations of cocaine HCI depress slowly conducting 
serve fibres; in higher concentration, a similar depres- 
n is produced by ephedrine HCl, atropine sulfate 


$100 


r by nicotine base.""— H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


2119, Travis, L. E., & Gottlober, A. How consis- 
tent are an individual’s brain potentials from day to 
day? Science, 1937, 85, 223-224.—-Four judges made 
estimates on 55 brain wave records, 5 each from 11 
subjects, to find out if they could accurately separate 
wt each individual's records. The records were 
made on different days so that it was not only a test 
of the individuality of the records but also a judgment 
{ the consistency of the waves from day to day. It 
is concluded that under relatively constant experi- 
mental conditions an individual’s waves are highly 
consistent from day to day.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


Rial 


1120. Yosefovich, A. B. O korkovykh tsentrakh 


vertikalnykh dvizheni glaz. (Concerning the cortical 
centers for vertical eye movements.) Jn Rokhlin, 
L., Problemy Klinicheskot i Experimentalnoi 
Vevropatologit 1 Pstkhiatrit. Kharkov: Ukr. Psikho- 
nevrol. Akad., 1936. Pp. 101-105.—Analysis of the 
data in the literature on the question of cortical 
enters for voluntary eye movements shows that no 
such center for vertical movements has been shown 
Centers apparently 
exist for binocular movement in the frontal lobe, 
lor (1) movement upward and to the opposite side, 
2) downward and to the opposite side, and (3) to 
the opposite side alone. The author explains purely 
vertical voluntary movement by assuming simultane- 
ous bilateral excitation of the first center (for upward 
movement) or the second center (for downward 
movement); in each case the sideward components 
cancel out. English and French summaries.—L. J. 
Stone (Columbia). 
(See also abstracts 2210, 2245, 2248, 2284. ] 
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2121. Akishige, Y. [Experimental studies of the 
structure of space perception. VII. The effect of 
distance of stimuli upon form constancy.] Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1936, 11, 515-530.—According to the 
author, form constancy has been tested on the as- 
sumption that the way of presentation of the standard 
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and comparable stimuli has no effect upon the amount 
of constancy. This paper indicates that form is more 
constant when the comparable stimulus is presented 
nearer to the subject than the standard one. German 
summary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2122. Akishige, Y. [Experimental studies of the 
structure of space perception. VIII. The effect of 
illumination in the room, in which the stimuli are 
presented, upon the brightness constancy. ] Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1936, 11, 531-542.—There are four condi- 
tions of comparison in the experiment: (1) the stand- 
ard stimulus and the subject in a brighter room, the 
comparable one in a darker room; (2) the reversed 
case of 1; (3) the comparable stimulus and the subject 
in a brighter room, the standard one in a darker 
room; and (4) the reversed case of 3. The objects 
used were two gray disks rotated by a color mixer. 
It was found that in cases 2 and 3 the brightness is 
more constant than in cases 1 and 4. The author 
considers these results in connection with D. Katz's 
experiments. German summary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


2123. Arnold, W. Untersuchungen iiber die 
zentrale Tonusdifferenz des Vestibularapparates. 
(Investigations of the central tonus difference of the 
vestibular apparatus.) Freiburg: Strécker, 1936. 
Pp. 29.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2124. Bellows, R. M. An experimental isolation 
of some factors determining response to rhythmic 
cutaneous stimulation: I]. Temperature. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1937, 20, 169-177.—In addition to the 
effect of the factors of intensity and time upon vanish- 
ing flicker frequency (previously reported) the factor 
of temperature of the air stimulus was found to be a 
variable. For the lower temperature of 0° to 10° C. 
the vanishing flicker frequency was lower than at 
room temperature (23° C.), other conditions of time 
and pressure being maintained constant. Stimulus 
temperatures of 35° to 45° C. also resulted in lower 
vanishing flicker frequency on all subjects used. 
‘Psychologically, it appears that the response of sub- 
jects to flicker was learned during the training period 
and it is possible that they became confused with the 
temperature change and that it was necessary for 
them to learn a new criterion of vanishing flicker for 
new temperature components of the air pressure 
stimulus and that this new criterion differed from the 
former one.” Also included in the present report 
are the results of supplementary experiments on skin 
adaptation (acclimatization) to temperature.— H. W. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2125. Bonnardel, R. Une nouvelle échelle d’opto- 
types. (A new scale for visual acuity.)' Travail 
hum., 1936, 4, 424-427.—Cards containing letters 
scaled in terms of visual angle in an arithmetic pro- 
gression rather than the usual geometric or harmonic 
progression.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2126. Boring, E.G. Isochromatic contours. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 130-134.—Criticizing the fre- 
quent failure to recognize the fact that there is not a 
1 to 1 correspondence between the dimensions of the 
physical stimulus and the attributes of the correlated 
sensory experience, the present paper offers a diagram 
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of the relationships existing between the two dimen- 
sions of light—wavelength and intensity—and the 
three attributes of visual experience—hue, brilliance, 
and chroma. Complexity of light, often brought in 
as the physical correlate of saturation, is not required. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2127. Bouman, H. D. Héreindruck kurzzeitiger 
Tine (Ubergang vom Ton zum Geriiusch). (Audi- 
tory impressions from short tones, the transition from 
tone to noise.) Z. Biol., 1936, 97, 44-54.—( Biol. 
Abstr. XI: 928). 

2128. Canella, M. F. Ricerche comparative sulla 
visione dei vertebrati. (Comparative researches on 
the vision of vertebrates.) Riv. Psicol., 1936, 32, 
155-174.—The author points out the contradictions 
in the theories of the functional significance of the 
optic chiasma and of binocular vision considered 
merely as stereoscopic vision in man and animals. He 
discusses the possibility of a monocular perception 
of depth. The author reports a series of his own ex- 
periments on animals with total and partial chiasma. 

T. M. Abel (Trade Extension Classes, New York 
City). 

2129. Clark, B. A case of high esophoria studied 
by eye-movement photography. Amer. J. Ophthal., 
1936, 19, 503-507.—The binocular behavior in a 
reading situation in a case of high esophoria was 
studied by means of an eye-movement camera which 
recorded the vertical and horizontal movements of 
both eyes. The data obtained were compared with 
those from highly exophoric and orthophoric eyes. 
The esophoric subject made greater over-convergence 
movements (2 A) during the return-sweeps to the 
beginning of the lines than did the control group 
(1 A), but these movements were smaller than those 
of the group with high exophoria (3 A). To complete 
the abductive corrective movements the subject 
required, on the average, 3%, seconds. His eyes 
also over-converged during the saccadic movements 
within the lines and during all of the simple inter- 
fixative movements. This required abductive adjust- 
ing movements for approximately *s seconds. The 
importance of these data for a careful analysis of the 
‘fusion-training” devices is briefly discussed.— H. 
Burian (Dartmouth). 


2130. Cronstedt, L. Nagra iakttagelser angaende 
behovet av glaskorrektion vid firgsinnesundersik- 
ningar. (Some observations regarding the need of 
correction by eyeglasses in testing for color blindness.) 
Svenska Lékartidn., 1937, 34, 145-150.—While there 
ordinarily is no need for correction by eyeglasses, in 
the use of Holmgren's tests this becomes necessary 
when pseudoisochromatic tables (such as are now 
included in the official color blindness tests in Sweden) 
are employed. The result of the present investiga- 
tion shows that eyeglass corrections are especially 
important for all cases of presbyopia and also in cases 
of hypertropic and hypermetropic astigmatism. 
Tables are presented showing the different results with 
all Ishihara’s tables and those of Gothlin and Bostrém, 
with and without eyeglass correction.— _M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 
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2131. Crozier, W. J., & Holway, A.H. On thei, 
for minimal discrimination of intensities, ; ror por 
Acad. Sci., Wash., 1937, 23, 23-28.—Data from ra.” 
experimentation are presented to show that sensory 
discrimination of _two just recognizably differen 
intensities J, and J; is governed by the fact that the 
just discriminable AJ is directly proportional to be 
determined by, oJ, The properties of the data of 
sensory discrimination arise from the essentially 
statistical (i.e., probability) character of the basis jo, 
comparison between the effects due to /; and the 
variable capacity of the organism to give a a 
tistically distinguishable effect under the action of F 
compared J; The governance of AI by 1, is inde. 
pendent of any specific properties of a particula; 
peripheral or central sensory mechanism—F ¢ 
Keller (Colgate). 4 

2132. Echlin, F., & Propper, N. “Sensitization” 
by injury to the cutaneous nerve endings in the frog. 
J. Phystol., 1937, 88, 388-400.—Hypersensitivity of 
the slow-conducting (“‘pain’’) fibers in frog skin re. 
sults from pressure or gentle scraping of the skin 
M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

2133. Ferree, C. E., & Rand, G. The use of 
variable illumination in the correction of the pres- 
byopic eye. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1936, 19, 238-249- 
In addition to a long series of articles, dealing with 
the visual acuity and the use of variable illumination 
for the correction of the myopic, hyperopic and 
astigmatic eye, etc., the authors deal with the im. 
portance of the intensity of illumination in the pre. 
scriptions of presbyopic glasses. They state that 
within certain limits the strength of glass required 
for a given near distance is influenced by the intensity 
of light: while for lower intensities stronger glasses 
are requisite, for higher intensities weaker glasses are 
comfortable. This upper limit is determined by the 
threshold of glare on the work. Using a high intensity 
of light during the examination for a_presbyopic 
correction (an intensity which is higher than usual 
for the patient) a strong tendency to prescribe too 
weak glasses is present. The authors, therefore, rec- 
ommend that a variable illuminator should be added 
to the trial case as part of the standard equipment ol 
the refractionist.— H. Burian (Dartmouth) 


2134. Ferree, C. E., & Rand, G. Good working 
conditions for eyes. Person. J., 1937, 15, 333-340- 
Eye strain is often due to the reflex activity of the 
eye muscles in vainly attempting to increase clearness 
of vision in artificial light. In order to prescribe the 
most suitable light for an individual, he should be 
tested for (1) preferred intensity of light, (2) range 
of toleration for intensity, (3) susceptibility to glare, 
and (4) need for color correction. Most people preter 
the colorless light of day, but relatively few people 
are very uncomfortable under slightly colored art- 
ficial light.—M. B. Mitchell (Bellevue Hospital). 


2135. Fry, G. A., & Cobb, P. W. Visual discrimi 
ation of two el bright bars in a dark field. Ame. 
J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 76-81.—A gap between two 
bright bars disap before the two bars blur 
together. Hartridge’s theory holds that optical 
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blurring reduces the difference in intensity between 
the bars and the gap between them, and that the dis- 
sopearance of the gap results from the failure of the 
9 discriminate the decreased difference. The 


appe 
eve t 


oresent article applies this theory to the results ob- 


rained when the brightness of the two bars is changed. 
\nother factor influencing the perception of the gap 
is the tendency for the borders of the bars to interfere 
with the impression of the interval, so that the in- 
tensity diflerence between the bars and the interval 
must be somewhat larger than would otherwise be 
necessary. The present investigation demonstrates 
that this interference factor plays a role in the resolu- 
tion of the bars. Two sets of bars were used, one set 
subtending a visual angle of 1000’ and the other, 
168”. If the brightness of the bars is varied and the 
intensity at the center of the retinal image of the bars 
is plotted against intensity difference between images 
bars and interval, it is found that the threshold for 
the narrower bars rises much more steeply with 
increasing bar brightness. This is interpreted as 
being dependent upon the greater effectiveness of the 
narrower bars in setting up border interference.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2136. Gates, A. L., & Bond, G. L. Reliability of 
telebinocular tests of beginning pupils. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1937, 28, 31-36.—The Betts ophthalmic 
telebinocular test was given to 26 children (IQ’s 
from 75 to 90) by an experienced examiner twice 
with an interval of a week. The results are examined 
in detail for discrepancies, which were numerous.— 
|. W. Melton (Missouri). 

2137. Golman, S. V. Ob antagonisticheskom 
vzaimodeistvii mezhdu razlichnym vidami chuvst- 
vitelnosti i printsipe gasheniya pozitivnykh chuvst- 
vitlnykh fenomenov. (Concerning antagonistic 
interaction among various types of sensitivity and 
the principle of extinction of positive sensory phe- 
nomena.) Jn Rokhlin, L. L., Problemy Klinicheskot 
i Experimentalnot Nevropatologui t Psikhiairii. Khar- 
kov: Ukr. Psikhonevrol. Akad., 1936. Pp. 223-231.— 
Clinical and experimental study of sensory phe- 
nomena has passed from the analytical, statistical 
stages (Blix, Donaldson, von Frey) to the dynamic 
view (Head, Hughlings Jackson). The view has 
developed that we deal with an organized system of 
diferent types of sensitivity, and that perception (as 
well as pathological symptoms) depends on the re- 
sultant of a physiological conflict of antagonists. 
Clinical observations of patients with hyperesthesias, 
paresthesias, etc., in a “vast” number of cases support 
this view. An impaired antagonist is indirectly and 
partially replaced by other types of sensation. The 
author leans to the assumption that the mosaic theory 
Blix, Donaldson, etc.) represents the state at a given 
moment, dependent on the temporary state of balance 
of the various types of sensitivity. English and 
French summaries.—L. J. Stone (Columbia). 

2138. Granit, R., & Munsterhjelm, A. The elec- 
tical responses of dark-adapted frog’s eyes to 
monochromatic stimuli. J. Physiol., 1937, 88, 436- 
458—The b-wave of the retinal action potential of 
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the dark-adapted frog eye consists of several com- 
ponents which may combine differently at low in- 
tensities (‘‘switchboard effect’’). The behavior of 
the b-waves is studied as a function of monochromatic 
stimuli 0.010 » apart in an equal energy spectrum. 
At low intensities visual purple is not the only factor 
concerned with mediating the response.— M. A. Rubin 
(Clark). 


2139. Hartson, L. D. Real movements, apparent 
movements, and perception. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1937, 49, 121-126.—‘‘Because of the fact (1) that 
the temporal factors conducive to the appearance of 
apparent movements correspond to those of the im- 
pulse which initiates the ballistic movement, but are 
too brief for tense movements; (2) that the introduc- 
tion of tense movements or fixations is so generally 
reported as inimical to the phi-phenomenon; and (3) 
that apparent movements have the leaping or sweep- 
ing, over-shooting and cursive characteristics of the 
momentum movement, their duration being inde- 
pendent of their length, it seems probable that ballistic 
contractions in fibers of some of the finer muscles 
occur at the time when the phenomenon of apparent 
movement is experienced.’’—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 


2140. Heberdey, R. F. Der Farbensinn helladap- 
tierter Daphnien. (The color-sense of light adapted 
daphnia.) Biol. Zbi., 1936, 56, 207-216.—Daphnia 
are insensitive to red, but show discrimination be- 
tween blue, green, and yellow. The colors are pro- 
duced by transmission through standard filters. The 
method of W. F. Hamilton is used in order to prove 
that the reaction is to wave-length and not to bril- 
liance.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


2141. Heiser, F. Stimulus-duration and sensations 
of warmth. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 58-66.—In 
the present experiment the stimuli were presented on 
the forehead. The temperatures were 39° and 43° C., 
and the durations used were %, 1, 2, and 4.sec. The 
apparatus controlled the temperature, pressure, dura- 
tion, size, and location of the stimulus. 3 trained O’s 
were used. The results showed that increasing the 
time did not significantly increase the number of 
reports of warm. The results are considered in light 
of various theories of temperature experience.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2142. Hirose, K. [On the problem of melody- 
hearing. ] Jap. J. Psychol., 1936, 11, 489-500.—The 
hearing of melody is treated in this paper from the 
viewpoint of the general development of perception. 
At first a mere movement is heard in a succession 
of tones, then a form of movement is perceived and 
after this stage the perception of the relative position 
of each tone appears. English summary.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 


2143. Hoagland, H. On the mechanism of adapta- 
tion (peripheral sensory inhibition) of mechanorecep- 
tors. Cold Spr. Harb. Sympos. quant. Biol., 1936, 4, 
347-354.—Evidence in support of the potassium 
hypothesis of adaptation of skin mechanoreceptors is 
reviewed.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 
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2144. Holway, A. H., & Hurvich, L. M. Differ- 
ential gustatory sensitivity to salt. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1937, 49, 37-48.—‘‘This paper attempts to determine 
experimentally the functional relation between 
differential sensitivity to salt and the concentration 
of the stimulus-solution, and to study the spatial 
and temporal qualitative patterns aroused by a simple 
saline stimulus."’ 5 variable solutions of NaCl were 
used at each of 6 levels of concentration, absolute 
threshold level and .5, 1.0, 2.0, 3.0, and 4.0 mol. 
2 trained O's were used. The stimuli were presented 
by the method of single stimuli, and O reported im- 
mediately (by a tap on the table) whether the experi- 
ence was strong or weak. The psychometric functions 
were calculated on the basis of 100 judgments, and 
O made a graph of the change in the intensity of the 
saltiness during the course of the 10 sec. presentation, 
for 10 samples for the mean value of each of the series. 
An analysis of the curves shows that the experience 
of saline intensity is a function of time as well as of 
the concentration of the stimulus. The psychophys- 
ical values show that the Weber-fraction decreases 
systematically as a function of increasing molar 
concentration until a point is reached where the 
judgment is compiicated by the entrance of another 
experience (pain, which occurs with high concentra- 
tion). The results from the two O’s parallel each 
other very closely.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2145. Hughes, W. L. Aniseikonia. Amer. J. 
Ophthal., 1936, 19, 686-688.—Report on 350 cases 
in which aniseikonia (asymmetry in size and, or, shape 
of the two visual images) has been studied. The most 


common symptoms of which the patients complain 
and which could not be removed by correcting or- 
dinary errors in refraction or muscle imbalance are: 1) 
eye and headaches (especially unilateral, frequently 
recurring, and often prostrating headache accom- 
panied by nausea and photophobia) ; 2) photophobia; 


3) indefinite ocular discomfort and the general 
asthenopic symptoms. Aniseikonia was found in 65.8 
percent. In 191 cases iseikonic lenses were prescribed ; 
in 46.6 per cent of those cases complete relief was 
obtained, in 26.2 the relief was partial but marked, 
in 2.7 per cent the relief was only very slight and in 
24.5 per cent no relief could be obtained.— H. Burtan 
Dartmouth). 


2146. Jenkins, W. L. Adaptation in isolated cold 
spots. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 1-22.—The 
problem of the present study was to map the course 
of adaptation in single cold spots, with tactual stimu- 
lation excluded and with a constant temperature 
maintained in the surrounding field. The apparatus 
permitting this is described. Six naive male O's 
were used. Five or 6 cold spots were identified and 
marked on the left forearm of each O. The following 
results were obtained: (1) Continuous stimulation of 
a cold spot usually caused the disappearance of the 
cold experience in 4 sec. or less. (2) After continuous 
stimulation at low temperatures, the liminal tempera- 
ture was markedly depressed for a long time. (3) 
Restoration of the liminal temperature could be in- 
duced by stimulation with high temperatures or rest 
periods of 2-5 min., but the restoration was unstable. 
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(4) Paradoxical cold was never reported. (5 
tion times did not vary systematically with st 
ing temperatures; they were systematically 
than those reported from the stimulation of |g, er 
areas. (6) Changing the temperature of the setroud 
ing held changed the liminal temperature. The s 
cific effect was more consistent when the temperatun 
of the field was lowered than when it was raised, 7 
account for these facts, there is advanced a theon 
which suggests a reversible reaction, with an accessor, 
substance postulated to take care of the stabilir, 
factor. No attempt is made to account for the dis. 
crepancies between these results and those tradi. 
tionally reported from areal stimulation—p ; 
Johannsen (Skidmore). ; 


2147. Jerrentrup, F. Allgemein orientierende ¢. 
perimentalpsychologische Untersuchungen iiber dey 
zeitlichen Verlauf von Farbwandelspielen. (Gener,| 
orienting psychological experiments on the temporal 
course of color changes.) Bochum-Langendreer 
Péppinghaus, 1936. Pp. 143.—R. R. Willoughiy 
(Brown). 

2148. John, O. Die haptische Erfassung de 
Raumrichtungen. (The haptic conception of spatial 
directions.) Zeulenroda: Sporn, 1935. Pp. 37- 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2149. Karbowski, M. Energetik des Farbensehens, 
(Energy of color perception.) v. Graefes Arch 
Ophthal., 1934, 132, 87-100.—( Biol. Abstr. X1: 937 

2150. Kuwabara, Y. Shikishin no jikan shi- 
gekieki-ka ni kansuru kenky@. 1. Shigeki menseki 
to shikiké jikan shigekieki-ka tono kankei. (Studies 
on.temporal limen of color sense. 1. Relation between 
stimulus area and temporal limen of color sense 
Ganka Rinshé Ihé, 1936, 31, 720.—With a method of 
determining the temporal limen of the color sense 
making use of the electric discharge of a battery, the 
author demonstrated Hashimoto's equation in the 
sphere of color sense, especially in the relation be. 
tween stimulus area and its temporal limen in normal 
subjects, patients with Oguchi’s disease, and color. 
blind persons.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2151. Kuwabara, Y. Shikishin no jikan shigekieki- 
ka ni kansuru kenkyG. 2. Shikiké no meido to shikiki 
jikan shigekieki-ka tono kankei. (Studies on ten- 
poral limen of color sense. 2. Relation between 
brightness of colors and their temporal limen.) Ganta 
Rinshé Ihé, 1936, 31, 817.—Hoorwege insists that 
the relation between light intensity and reaction time 
is to be expressed as a photochronaxy. The author 
attempted to learn whether this theory is appropriate 
in the limen of the color sense and succeeded i0 
demonstrating it in normal persons, patients with 
Oguchi’s disease, and congenitally color-blind sub- 
jects.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2152. Locher, C. J. S. Untersuchungen iiber dea 
Farbensinn von Eichhirnchen. (Investigations 0! 
the color sense of squirrels.) Tijdschr. ned. der’. 
Ver., 1933, 3, 167-218.—( Biol. Abstr. X1: 918). 

2153. Mast, S. O., & Hawk, B. Response to light 
in Peranema trichophorum. I, Relation betweet 
dark-adaptation and sensitivity to light. Biol. Bull. 
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woods Hole, 1936, 70, 408-412.—When the light- 
sdapted specimens of Peranema trichophorum are 
<ybiected to darkness there is an increase in sensitivity 
> light which reaches a maximum in about one hour 
‘nd then after about four hours decreases to a mini- 
mum, alter which it remains nearly constant.—D, J. 
Ing e (Mayo Foundation). 

2154. Merker, E. Beruht der Lichtschutz gegen 
kurzwellige Strahlen im Auge der Wirbeltiere auf 
Anpassung? (Does the protection against light of 
short wave-lengths in the eyes of vertebrates depend 
upon adaptation?) Biol. Zbl., 1936, 56, 495-517.—A 
study of the transmission of light of short wave-length 
through the eyes of frogs and fish. The sharpiy 
restricted sensitivity to wave-lengths in frogs, toads 
and salamanders is not due to adaptation. The good 
adjustment between light-sensitivity and manner of 
life in other vertebrates probably must be explained 
on grounds other than adaptation.—F. R. Hilgard 
Stanford). 

2155. Molitor, A. Neue Versuche und Beobach- 
tungen an Grabwespen. VIII. (New experiments 
and observations on sand-wasps.) Biol. Zbi., 1936, 
56, 189-198.—The observations are concerned with 
color sensitivity. The wasps do not confuse red with 
black, even though the red is made very dark.—E. R. 
lilgard (Stanford). 

2156. Morita, T. Kanji insh6é no keitai ni kansuru 
kenkya. (Studies on the forms of Chinese characters 


with reference to their impressiveness.) Jap. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1936, 4, 281-285.—Chinese characters are 
more strongly impressed by their contour than by 
The main part of a character is re- 


their interior. 
tained while its minor or detailed part is almost for- 
gotten. Confusion occurs when similar minor parts 
stand side by side. The body and the left hand 
radical or the upper and the lower part which con- 
stitute a character form each a specific gestalt.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2157. Mukherji, K.C. Thethermalsense. IJndian 
!. Psychol., 1936, 11, 247—254.—The author criticizes 
Hering’s postulates regarding the thermal sense, and 
disagrees with Titchener’s belief that there is no 
paradoxical warm sensation. The writer has observed 
that if a cylinder point less than 1 mm. in diameter 
is cooled to 27° C. and then applied to a demonstrated 
warm spot with gradually increasing pressure, it 
evokes a warm sensation. He suggests that ‘‘the 
veremphasis of the exclusive function of the physical 
stimulus is physiologically unacceptable. Metabolic 
processes are not specific processes of a particular part 
{ the body but are vital conditions of life. Instead 
ol the katabolic and anabolic states tension and 
relaxation of the excitatory processes may be sug- 
gested as corresponding to the sensations of the 
warmth and cold respectively."—L. A. Averill 
Worcester Teachers College). 


2158, Nazanski, N. V. O sootnoshenii mezhdu 
protopaticheskoi i epikriticheskoi chuvstvitelnostiu v 
tazlichnykh chastiakh tela. (Concerning the relations 
between protopathic and epicritic sensitivity in 
different parts of the body.) Jn Rokhlin, L. L., 
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Problemy Klinicheskoi 1 
patologit « Psikhiatrti. Kharkov: Ukr. Psikhonevrol. 
Akad., 1936. Pp. 216-222.—The sensitivity of the 
lips, cheeks, neck, palm and back of the wrist to pain 
(prick) and thermal stimuli (15°-37° C.) was deter- 
mined, using 50 S's. It was found that (1) the degree 
of epicritic sensitivity is in inverse proportion to the 
development of protopathic sensitivity (confirming 
the hypothesis of Astvatsaturov); (2) the degree of 
the antagonistic relationship is marked by individual 
variations; (3) there is unequal development of the 
two types of sensitivity on the upper and lower lips: 
here, too, there are important individual differences: 
(4) stimuli at 37° C. fail to provoke the characteristics 
of protopathic sensations; (5) protopathic experiences 
may disappear for brief periods and reappear with 
increased intensity, this in cases where the process 
of regeneration is not involved; (6) the duration of 
after-effects in thermal and pain stimulations, whether 
epicritic or protopathic, is subject to marked indi- 
vidual differences which may serve to some extent to 
characterize the condition of the nervous system of 
the person involved; (7) different parts of the body 
respond differently to pain and temperature stimula- 
tion. A stimulus at 15° C. fails to produce unpleas- 
antness on the lips or palm; similarly the duration of 
after-effects varies. French and English summaries. 
—L. J. Stone (Columbia). 


2159. Newman, E. B., Volkmann, J., & Stevens, 
S. S. On the method of bisection and its relation to 
a loudness scale. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 134- 
137.—The authors analyze the methods of bisection 
and fractionation in constructing loudness scales, 
comparing graphically the results obtained from two 
experiments by the bisection method with those 
obtained by the fractionation method. The compari- 
son suggests that the two methods give essentially 
equivalent results, if constant errors can be mini- 
mized.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2160. Obonai, T. [Contributions to the study of 
psycho-physical induction. VIII. The fundamental 
law of psycho-physical induction. ] Jap. J. Psychol., 
1936, 11, 450-462.—The perception of distance 
between two dots and the influence of an interpolated 
line upon it are here investigated. The distance 
perceived varies quite regularly with the change in 
the length of the inner line. The over-estimation 
decreases with the increase in the size of the inner 
line, and the illusion is reversed when the inner line 
is sufficiently long. The change takes place slowly at 
first, then rapidly, and finally slowly again, viz. in a 
sigmoid curve. To account for these phenomena a 
psycho-physical hypothesis is offered. English sum- 
mary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


2161. Ojima, S. [Telephone hearing under noisy 
circumstances. ] Jap. J. Psychol., 1936, 11, 549-556. 
—Materials used were composed of 100 one-syllabled 
nonsense words, 100 two-syllabled nonsense words, 
and 100 two-syllabled meaningful words. The 
electrical bell, which was used as the source of noise, 
was changed in 3 steps, 3 phone, 4.6 phone and 7.2 
phone. It was seen that the disturbance increases 
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linearly with the loudness of noise and is greatest in 
one-syllabled nonsense words and slightest in two- 
syllabled meaningful words. The vowels, except for 
the case when the noise is 7.2 phone, suffer practically 
no disturbance. Of the consonants, P is the most 
disturbed. These results are explained by the mask- 
ing effect. English summary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2162. Oka, N. [On the time threshold of Mono- 
donta labis Linné.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1936, 11, 
543-548.—A sea snail (ishidatami) which is found 
everywhere in Japan and creeps on the rock at the 
line of ebb and flow, shows a conspicuous shadow- 
reflex. The experiment was executed in order to find 
the shortest time which is necessary to stimulate this 
reflex. A snail was held in a dark room, being made 
to creep on a ping-pong ball which was afloat on the 
sea water in a glass basin. The ray of a 60-Watt 
lamp coming from above was interrupted inter- 
mittently by a rotating sector. The time threshold 
was ‘% or Me sec. German summary.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

2163. Pal, G. Difference limen for continuous 
change of lifted weight under different attitudes. II. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1936, 11, 255-271.—The author 
gives the introspective accounts of two observers in 
judging a 200 g. weight during a period of 30 seconds, 
attention being directed in one series to the pressure, 
in another to the stimulus itself, and in the third to 
kinesthesis.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers 
College). 

2164. Pearce, C. H. Response in the median plane 
localization of sound. J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 20, 
101-113.—In the author's earlier study subjects 
reported that sounds appeared definitely lateral in 
spite of the fact that they were well aware that the 
sounds were actually situated in the median plane. 
The purpose of the present study was to determine 
whether this phenomenon would appear with regu- 
larity if the subject did not know the exact source of 
the sound. Results are as follows: (1) 14 subjects 
were observed to perceive sounds originating in the 
median plane as though the stimulus positions were 
sometimes to the left and right. (2) The apparent 
localization of the sounds was found to be variable 
with the mode of response so that sound stimulation 
from a point in the median plane could be perceived 
as left or right according as the sound evoked a 
manual response to the left or right. (3) Six subjects 
who responded verbally to the same sounds in the 
median plane either failed to perceive the sounds as 
lateral in position or reported lateral displacements 
not consistently related to each other or to the spatial 
arrangement of the stimuli. (4) The perception of the 
sounds was related to the original localizations of 
the sounds with respect to front and rear; i.e., sounds 
originally heard in back and in the median plane came 
to be heard laterally but still in the rear—H. W. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2165. Pfaffman, C. Differential responses of the 
new-born cat to gustatory stimuli. /. genet. Psychol., 
1936, 49, 61-67.—A device for more delicate recording 
of gustatory sensitivity in young mammals than has 
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been possible in the past is described. 7 new-born 4 

were used in the experiments. Day-old cats responded 
differentially to a mixture of sodium chloride and milk 
10-day-old cats to stimuli which usually give rise ty 
taste qualities of salt and bitter. There is some aa 
dence of sensitivity in 10-day-old cats to stimuli which 
usually give rise to sweet and sour taste. The results 
are considered as preliminary, demonstrating 4, 
accurate and controlled method for gustatory o. 
perimentation on young animals.—E. Heidbrejy 
(Wellesley). 

2166. Pillsbury, W. B., & Schaefer, B. R. A note 
on ‘advancing and retreating’ colors. Ame | 
Psychol., 1937, 49, 126-130.—The present experimen: 
was devised to check the suggestion that red appears 
nearer to the O than blue when the colors are on the 
same physical plane. The apparatus permitted th 
© to observe two slits of lightt through an artificial 
pupil, monocularly. The slits could be adjusted, » 
that regardless of the distance from the eye, th 
retinal image was always the same size. Neon and 
argon tubes served as stimuli. The 15 naive 0) 
were college students. About 400 observations of 
the two colors were made under each of 3 conditions: 
(1) both R and B at a distance 295 cm. from eve. 
(2) R at 345 cm., B at 245 cm., and (3) R at 245 em 
and B at 345cm. The results showed that for 11 out 
of 15 O’s the B seemed nearer, even when R was 
actually 100 cm. closer to the O. The two theories 
(that this illusion depends on chromatic aberration 
in the refractive media of the eye, and that it depends 
upon the color quality) are considered critically, and 
the necessity of further experimentation emphasized 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2167. Pumphrey, R. J., & Rawdon-Smith, A. F. 
Hearing in insects: the nature of the response of cer- 
tain receptors to auditory stimuli. Proc. roy. Su 
1936, 121B, No. 820, 18—-27.—The anal cercus of the 
cricket and cockroach is shown to have in part an 
auditory function, and there is a close parallel! between 
the response in the cercal nerve and that of the man- 
malian VIIIth nerve. Relatively high stimulus fre 
quencies are reproduced in the nervous response, and 
the phenomena of alternation and equilibration are 
found under appropriate conditions. The nervous 
sponse of the tympanic organ of the locust is asyn- 
chronous at all frequencies, but shows relatively 
greater sensitivity to the higher frequencies than the 
mammalian ear.—F. C. Bartleit (Cambridge, Eng- 
larid). 


2168. Riemann, H. Uber Messungen des Ti 
schungsbetrages bei geometrisch-optischen. Tit 
schungen und deren Verwendbarkeit als Mitte! de 
typologische Diagnose des Grades der Ganzheitlichket! 
der Bewusstseinsstruktur 


. (Concerning measures ol 


the magnitude of geometrical optical illusions and thei 
suitability for the typological diagnosis of the degress 


Danzig: 


of integration of conscious structure.) | 
55.—R. & 


(Tech. Hochsch. Diss.), 1933. Pp. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

2169. Roy, S. An experimental study of certain 
qualities of the sense of touch. Indian J. Psychdl., 
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1036, 11, 157-189.—The author reviews the philo- 
_obical and experimental work on the skin sensations 
sophic 


contributed by Hall and Donaldson, Goldscheider, 
von Frey, Head, Blix, Kiesow, Oppenheimer, Nichols, 
Sherrington, McKeag, Becher, and others, and _pre- 
cents the results of an experiment performed at Clark 
University in 1925-6. He finds a confusing nomen- 
clature for touch experiences, no spots in the areas 
investigated that were sensitive to one touch quality 
only, no anesthetic spots, neither the hair nor the hair 
bulb to be particularly sensitive to pressure, pain 
enots not located chiefly in regions midway between 
the hairs, differences in sensitivity between furrowed 
and flat areas, etc., and hence that it is not possible 
to accept in their entirety the classic theories of cuta- 
neous qualities or sensibilities as held by Gold- 
«cheider, von Frey, Blix, and others. He reports also: 

The fact that any point or any structure can give 
rise to any report of a touch quality places us in a 
position where we can no longer adhere to the theory 
{f punctate sensibility..""—L. A. Averill (Worcester 
Teachers College). 

2170. Russell, E. S. Valence and attention in 
animal behavior. Acta biotheor., 1935, 1, 91-99.—The 
author states that each object or event to which an 
animal “behaves” possesses valence. Through an 
analysis of the experimental studies by F. Brock on 
the environment of the hermit crab Pagurus arrosor, 
the author demonstrates that valence is relative to 
the needs and attention of the animal. The implica- 
tions of valence are developed, and the author indi- 
cates the necessity of connecting the animal’s behavior 
with its own perception rather than with that of the 
E. S. Russell. 

2171. Salverda-Ter Laag, P. B. L’eau que préfé- 
rent les oiseaux pour boire et pour se baigner. (Water 
preference of birds for drinking and for bathing.) 
Physiol., 1936, 21, 294-308.—Gustatory 
salt, bitter, sweet, acid) and odoriferous substances 
were added to the drinking and to the bathing water 
of finches. These birds are even more particular about 
bath water than drinking water. For saline and 
bitter solutions, approximate thresholds for dis- 
crimination are as follows: NaCl, 0.1%; sulphate of 
quinine, 0.0005%. No threshold was established for 
sugar solutions because responses were not con- 
sistently differential. The most acid (sour) solution 
drunk had a pH of 4. The finches did not bathe in 
either of the acid solutions used, probably in part 
because of the acidity of solutions with the lower pH 
values and the saltiness of the higher pH values. The 
approximate threshold for scenting pyridine was 
0.005%; that for seatol, 0.0000000001%.—C. P. 


Stone (Stanford). 


2172. Sato, M., & Obonai, T. [Records of dis- 
cnminating the differences in height of objects on 
the surface of the earth viewed from an aeroplane. ] 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1936, 11, 481-488.—A description 
of the observation when one of the authors took the 
(K shove Tokyo. English summary.—R. Kuroda 

€1j0). 

2173. Seashore, C.E. The vibtato: (1) What is it? 
Huste Educators J., 1937, 23, No. 4, 30-33.—This is 


observer 


h. néerl 
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the first of three articles which propose to answer 
three questions about the vibrato in music: (1) What 
is it? (2) What makes it good or bad? (3) How can 
we improve it?-—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

2174. Upton, M., & Holway, A. H. On the psy- 
chophysics of hearing. I. Monaural differential 
sensitivity and exposure-time. Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., 
Wash., 1937, 23, 29-32.—Data are presented to 
show that differential sensitivity (1/A/) varies law- 
fully as a function of time. The Method of Limits was 
used, and threshold determinations were made with 
monaural presentation of a continuously changing 
(increasing ) tone of 800 cycles at three intensity levels, 
for durations ranging from 1 to 120 seconds. Differ- 
ential sensitivity to sound under these conditions is 
found to vary directly with exposure-time. The 
explanation offered is ‘that 1/AJ varies directly with 
the number of elements (= number of impulses per 
unit of time) available for the discrimination in ques- 
tion.’—F. S. Keller (Colgate). 

2175. Upton, M., & Holway, A. H. On the psycho- 
physics of hearing. II. Binaural differential sensitivity 
and exposure-time. Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 
1937, 23, 32-34.—'‘The relationship between binaural 
differential sensitivity and exposure-time has been 
determined for three levels of intensity. Differential 
sensitivity (1/A/) increases asa function of exposure- 
time. Moreover, differential sensitivity is found 
to be greater for binaural than for monaural stimula- 
tion. Further support for a physiological theory of 
differential sensitivity is adduced from these results.’ 
—F. S. Keller (Colgate). 

2176. Wellek, A. Die Untersuchungen von Irm- 
gard Leux zur ‘‘Tonhéhen’-Unterschiedsempfind- 
lichkeit und zur Intonationsschwelle. (The investiga- 
tions of I. Leux on the sensitivity of pitch differentia- 
tion and “‘intonation”’ threshold.) Z. angew. Psychol., 
1936, 51, 374-382.—This is a critical treatment of the 
work of Leux on acoustical sensory and motor func- 
tions, which appeared in J. Psychol. Neurol., 1934, 
45, 450-532.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2177. Welsh, J. H. Diurnal movements of the eye 
pigments of Anchistoides. Biol. Bull. Woods Hole, 
1936, 70, 217-227.—The movements of the distal 
pigment cells and the reflecting pigment in the eyes 
of Anchistoides, a crustacean, were studied when 
external conditions were constant. The pigments 
exhibit a diurnal rhythm of movement back and 
forth along the ommatidia which persists even when 
the animal is kept in constant darkness or constant 
illumination.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 


2178. Willey, C. F., Inglis, E., & Pearce,C.H. Re- 
versal of auditory localization. J. exp. Psychol., 
1937, 20, 114-130.—‘‘In this experiment two observers 
wore pseudophones continuously, except at night, 
for one week; a third observer wore a pseudophone 
for three days. Purely auditory localization (without 
the aid of visual cues) remained reversed throughout 
the experiment. No progressive adaptation of so- 
called ‘visual-auditory localization’ was found. Move- 
ment of the head and body resulted in more exact 
reversals, rather than in normal or objectively correct 
localizations. The authors believe those instances 
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of normal localization which occurred during the 
experiment are to be attributed to a temporary re- 
pression of auditory localizing cues resulting from the 
counter influence of association and empathy, rather 
than to visual knowledge of the position of the object. 
Reversal with vision was invariable except when 
association and empathy appeared to be involved. 
The results . . . are definitely opposed to the view 
that auditory localization can be radically altered 
within the space of a few days. Such normal localiza- 
tion as occurred under the conditions of the experi- 
ment does not seem to represent a fundamental 
reorganization of auditory habits..".—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

2179. Wood, C. P. Test record sheets for ear test 
in harmony. New York: American Book Co., 1936. 
Pp. 48. $0.50.—(Not seen). 

2180. Yokoyama, M., & Hayashi, K. T6-jaryé 
no keijiteki hikaku. (Successive comparison of 
objectively equal weights.) Jap. J. appl. Psychol., 
1936, 4, 160-164.—Six O's were required to estimate 
successively ten blocks of hard rubber (6.2 cm in 
diameter and 2.5 cm in height) each 100 gm. in 
weight, on terms of “‘lighter,’’ “equal” or ‘‘heavier.”’ 
They were given in three different conditions: 
(1) without special instruction, (2) under the instruc- 
tion that difference between pairs of weights to be 
compared was made larger than in preceding experi- 
ments, and (3) with the instruction that the stimuli 
were objectively equal. The fact that there was an 
individual difference in the probability value given to 
the three kinds of judgment and the fact that no O 
gave a maximal value to “equal” indicates that an 
objective difference of stimuli is not always necessary 
to induce a judgment of difference. Over-estimation 
was seen in five O's, and the effect of a preceding com- 
parison seems to be great.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

[See also abstracts 2084, 2088, 2097, 2189, 2266, 

2273, 2282, 2353, 2404, 2406. } 
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2181. Anastasi, A. The influence of specific 
experience upon mental organization. Genet. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1936, 18, 245-355.—The present study gives 
a review of theories, methodology, and findings in 
the developing field of mental organization. The 
experimental problem presented was the alteration of 
a factor pattern through training. Five tests were 
given to 200 6th-grade school children of both sexes. 
The subjects were then given instruction which would 
facilitate performance on three of these tests. After 
an interval of time, parallel forms of the five tests were 
administered. Factor pattern analyses by Hotelling’s 
method of principal components showed a wide varia- 
tion from initial to final testing. A tentative identifi- 
cation of the factor isolated in the two patterns is 
offered. Conclusions seem to indicate that (1) factor 
patterns may be experientially determined, and 
(2) factor patterns will differ in the same subjects at 
different times as well as from one population to 
another. The bibliography contains 277 citations.— 
F. M. Teegarden (Pittsburgh). 
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2182. Belaval, J. Y. Sur la vitesse de Ig pensée. 
(On the speed of thought.) J. Psychol. norm, pai, 
1936, 33, 584-597.—This article is a contribution , 
the discussion of the speed of thought or of succession 
of images which has been going on since Maury ;, 
1853, reported his dream of being guillotined. “The 
author thinks that the exceptional speed of thought 
usually described as taking place in dreams jg a, 
illusion; thought is not more rapid, but that whic 
up to then was empty and colorless suddenly {ings 
itself occupied with a quantity of brilliant images.— 
R. E. Perl (New York City). : 

2183. Carnap, R. Testability and meaning. ?), 
Sci., 1936, 3, 420-471.—No complete verification of , 
(synthetic) sentence is possible, for such complete 
verification would require an infinite number of o} 
servations. We can only confirm a sentence more an¢ 
more. Testing is the process by which we confirm 
judgments to the degree to which we do confirm them 
But we can often test our judgments with sufficien: 
certainty to satisfy our purposes—sometimes ver 
easily, as where we wish merely to satisfy ourselves 
that a table appears red, and at other times with con. 
siderable difficulty. But, even though propositions 
can be verified only to different degrees, the author 
is not attempting to say that the concept of degree 
can be defined satisfactorily as a quantitative con. 
cept; i.e. a magnitude having numerical value. We 
can facilitate the confirmation of theses by reducing 
them to classes about the properties of which we ar 
already completely, or partially, informed. Most of 
the space is given to a technical discussion of the rela- 
tion to confirmation of subsumption under certain 
classes by logical and empirical analysis.—C. C. Pet 
(Penn State). 


2184. Carré, J. R. De la vraie et de la fausse in- 
telligence. (True and false intelligence.) J. Psychol 
norm. path., 1936, 33, 569-584.—This is a lecture on 
true intelligence, which is opposed to a false and dan- 
gerous kind of intelligence. The outstanding charac 
teristic of true intelligence is that it sees things whole 
and in their total environment, rather than mere!) 
recognizing a detail or a small part of a situation. The 
intuition of a really intelligent person is a condensation 
of long experience with precise analysis and synthesis 
True intelligence is the art of adapting to all nove 
situations, seeing them in their totality as new prob- 
lems claiming new effort, and of never believing one 
self superior to anyone.—R. E. Perl (New York 
City). 

2185. Cohen, N. E. The relativity of absolute 
judgments. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 93-10.- 
The problem of the present experiment was to deter 
mine what other factors than the level-effect are '0- 
fluential in determining absolute judgments. In Part 
I of the experiment 15 odors were presented indi- 
vidually and O required to rate them on a hedoni 
scale from 1 to 7. In Part II (3 weeks later) the same 
15 odors plus 6 others were judged in the same Wa) 
The whole experiment was given twice—once with a 
numerical scale of judgments, the second time wi? 
a verbal description of the seven steps on the scale. 
The difference in the way judgments were report 


” 
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had no effect. 4 O's were used. It was found that 
the judgments tend to follow a normal distribution 
curve; the addition of the new stimuli produced a 
shifting of the values of the original stimuli to take 
care of the new stimuli. It is concluded that what 
has been termed hedonic contrast and related to the 
‘nmediate effect of stimuli or traces of these effects 
level phenomenon’’) proves to be rather a rela- 
tivity of judgment based upon specific frequencies of 
a set of responses.""—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2186. Cook, T. W. The relation between amount 
of material and difficulty of problem solving: I. Men- 
tal addition and subtraction. J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 
20, 178-183.—Fifteen subjects solved each of 2, 3, 4, 
5. and 6 digit problems in mental addition and sub- 
traction. The average time required to solve 2 and 3 
ligit problems differed only slightly, and_neither 
required more than one trial per problem. For 3, 4, 
5 and 6 digit problems the average time varied as the 

be of the number of operations. For 4, 5, and 6 
digit problems the average trials varied as the square 
of the number of operations. The theoretical aspects 
{ the data are not to be discussed until further ex- 
periments have been performed.—H. W. Karn 
Pittsburgh ). 

2187. Cook, T. W. Factors in whole and part 
learning a visually perceived maze. J. genet. Psychol., 
1936, 49, 3-31.—The comparative economy of whole 
and part learning was tested for six ‘‘experienced” 
subjects with visually perceived maze patterns con- 
taining 12, 24, and 48 units or “choice points.”” A 
two-part division was used in part procedure. Prac- 


tice was massed and returns prevented. For the first 
trial, both time and errors were directly proportional 
the size of the pattern, whether learned in parts or 


isa whole. For subsequent trials, the part method 
was in general markedly superior to the whole method, 
the superiority being greatest in errors, less in time, 
and least in trials. Various factors presumably re- 
sponsible for this situation are considered.—E. 
Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


2188. Courts, F. A. The alleged retroactive effect 
of visual stimuli subsequent to a given response. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1937, 20, 144-154.—In this study, 
which involved the learning of nonsense syllables, a 
lashing light following a response was used in such a 
way as to make it impossible for the light to acquire 
the character of an informative cue although it did 
act as an emphasizing factor. The Law of Emphasis 
and Stephens’ statement that ‘‘the mere fact that 
something’ happens after a response tends to 
strengthen the underlying connection” are not sub- 
stantiated by the results of the present study. If the 
‘aw were true of learning in general, emphasis would 
aid learning when it follows the correct responses. 
The data of the present investigation show a slight, 


+ 


but statistically insignificant tendency for this to 
occur. Stephens’ statement and the Law of Emphasis 
also imply that emphasis following incorrect responses 
tends to stamp in those responses, thus affecting per- 
formance adversely. In the present experiment there 
Was a slight tendency for the opposite effect to occur. 


2186-2192 


“In view of the data . . . and in the absence of ex- 
perimental proof of the effect of ‘emphasis’ uncompli- 
cated by the factor of informative cue, it is concluded 
that the retroactive effect of stimuli subsequent to a 
given response is due, when it does occur, not to 
‘emphasis’ as such, but to the informative character 
of those stimuli.” — H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2189. Freiberg, A. D. ‘Fluctuations of attention’ 
with weak tactual stimuli: a study in perceiving. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 23-36.—The problem 
of the present study was to determine the part played 
by peripheral factors in producing fluctuations in the 
perception of weak tactual stimuli. Both punctiform 
and areal stimuli were used on cutaneous tissue (on 
the dorsal surface of the left forearm) and punctiform 
stimuli on subcutaneous tissue (scar tissue). Three 
experienced O’s were used in the work on cutaneous 
tissue, 2 in the work on subcutaneous tissue. The 
results show that under none of the conditions used 
with near liminal stimuli do fluctuations occur. Com- 
plete adaptation for both punctiform and areal stimu- 
lation of cutaneous tissue is usually rapid, 10 sec. or 
less. Adaptation for subcutaneous tissue is slower, but 
had usually occurred by the end of 50 sec. Since no 
amount of attention will bring the tactual experience 
back after its disappearance, the conclusion is reached 
that the temporal course of the experience is due to 
peripheral factors and is not a phenomenon of atten- 
tion.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2190. Harding, R. E. M. Towards a law of crea- 
tive thought. London: Kegan Paul, 1936. Pp. 178. 
6/-.—Creative thinking is in the main due to interplay 
between related but hitherto dissociated branches of 
knowledge. It is subject to checks in that no sus- 
tained effort is likely to be made to develop ideas 
which are manifestly useless, and in any given time 
or place dominant ideas will direct the main stream 
of creation and prevent developments in other direc- 
tions. Many illustrations are given of the importance 
of “‘fringe’’ ideas in the progress of science and art. 
Extensive bibliographies are given.—F. C. Bartlett 
(Cambridge, England). 

2191. Hayashi, S. Chfgakusei no kaiga-d6k6kai- 
in niokeru chokkanzé6 ni tsuite. (On eidetic images in 
members of a picture-loving society in a middle 
school.) Jap. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 4, 168-170.— 
Most of the subjects experienced eidetic images. 
There is some relation between picture painting and 
eidetic images, but it is not possible to trace the 
images themselves.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2192. Hilgard, E.R. The relationship between the 
conditioned response and conventional learning ex- 
periments. Psychol. Bull., 1937, 34, 61-102.—‘'Five 
theoretical positions with respect to the relation 
between conditioning and other forms of learning are 
discussed: the conditioned response as the unit of 
habit, conditioning as a substitute for association, 
conditioning as representative of other forms of 
learning, the empirical ‘laws’ of conditioning as deduc- 
tive principles, and the conditioned response as a 
subordinate and restricted form of learning. . . 
Simple conditioning, studied as a learning process, 
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parallels other experiments in its curves of acquisition, 
extinction, and retention; in the evidence regarding 
time intervals and the direction of association; in the 
favorable influence of spaced practice; in individual 
differences; and in transfer effects. The distinction 
between reinforcement and reward, sometimes per- 
mitted to separate conditioning from learning, is 
found to disappear when a conditioned response 
situation is carefully examined. Even simple condi- 
tioning is susceptible to the full influence of reward 
and punishment. Two classes of conditioned responses 
are determined, however, by the responses chosen for 
measurement. In Class | the conditioned response 
resembles in certain respects the unconditioned re- 
sponse; in Class II the conditioned response, while 
not resembling the unconditioned response, is instru- 
mental to reinforcement. . Problem-box behavior 
may be explained by the interplay of reinforcement, 
extinction, and spontaneous recovery. Maze behav- 
ior, while too complicated to be envisaged by any of 
the present formulations, has been illuminated by the 
attempts to account for it in conditioned response 
terms, and many new experiments have arisen. 
Predictions with regard to serial memorizing and 
forgetting have borne fruit in the discovery of several 
new facts squaring with the deductions.” Bibliog- 
raphy of 243 titles.—R. //. Brown (Yankton). 


2193. Ihara, M., & Kido, M. [An experimental 
study of description and interpretation.) Jap. J. 


Psychol., 1936, 11, 463-480.—The subjects of A group 
are required to give accounts of two complicated 


geometrical figures and tise of B group to reproduce 
the original figures acco: ding to these descriptions. 
Various differences of interpretations are found even 
for the same sentence. -The authors classify types 
of expressions and attitvides of interpretations. Of 
these analytical expressicn and sympathetic attitude 
are indicated as most valid. English summary.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2194. Kirkman, F. B. Bird behaviour. London: 
T. Nelson & Sons, 1937.. Pp. xv + 232. 7-6 net.— 
This book is a contribution to the study of bird be- 
havior based on a detai'ed account of the breeding 
life of one species, the black-headed gull. The account 
includes an analysis of xull mentality, descriptions of 
field experiments, and, umong them, an exhaustive 
test of the substitutes that a gull will accept as the 
functional equivalent of its eggs. The book is illus- 
trated from numerous photographs by the author.— 
E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


2195. Lark-Horovitz, B. Interlinkage of sensory 
memories in relation to training in drawing. /. genet. 
Psychol., 1936, 49, 69-89.—Drawings of 10 objects 
by 170 adults show a strong similarity to drawings of 
the same objects by school children. Most of the 
adults’ drawings belorg to the schematic stage of 
children's drawings. Most persons, when attempting 
a drawing, try to reconstruct the object logically 
from memory. Lack o! manual ability does not seem 
to be an important cause of failure to make an ade- 
quate drawing. The innemonic picture is unfit for 
graphic expression, being by no means a purely visual 
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one, but a mixture of visual, tactile, auditory ang 
olfactory sensations. These sensory memories inter. 
link and form a whole. The inability to disentangi 
the interlinked sense impressions leads to incorrec:. 
ness, and the fact that most sense impressions are 
settled in childhood accounts for the childlike (sche. 
matic) character of the presentation.— E. Heidbred, 
(Wellesley ). 

2196. McGeoch, J. A., McKinney, F., & Peter 
H.N. Studies in retroactive inhibition: IX. Retrogc. 
tive inhibition, reproductive inhibition and remipjs. 
cence. J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 20, 131-143.—Com. 
parisons were made between recalls of paired agg. 
ciates under conditions designed to yield retroactive 
inhibition and under those designed to yield reproduc. 
tive inhibition. Results are as follows: The learning 
of an interpolated list of Chinese-English words pro. 
duces a small decrement in the retention after |) 
minutes of an original list of Chinese-English words 
when the two lists have no common terms. Whey 
however, each pair of words in the interpolated lis 
contains the same Chinese word which appeared jn 
the pair at the corresponding position in the original 
list, the decrement in recall is greater. A detailed 
analysis of the data shows that the influence of both 
forms of the interpolated learning has been (a) t 
reduce the percentage of subjects showing reminis. 
cence, (b) to decrease the percentage of subjects 
showing no change in score from learning to recall 
and (c) to increase the percentage of loss on the part 
of those subjects who show a loss. These effects are 
greater in the experiment on reproductive inhibition 
where the pairs in the two lists have common terms 
than in the experiment on retroactive inhibition 
where the pairs have no common terms.— //. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

2197. Meili, R. La pensée productrice d’aprés 
Claparéde et d’aprés Duncker. (Productive thought 
according to Claparéde and Duncker.) /. Psycho 
norm. path., 1936, 33, 614-628.—Although these two 
authors start from very different points, one represent: 
ing the functional and the other the Gestalt school, the 
resemblance of their conclusions is very striking. Ther 
material is different, for while Claparéde uses imagina- 
tive stories, Duncker uses practical and mathematica 
problems. Their terminology is very different; 
Claparéde speaks of perception, perusal, inference, 
groping, utilization of elements, while Duncker speaks 
of the analysis of conflict, analysis of material, analyss 
of goal, insight. Their techniques, however, at 
similar; both seem to use a spoken reflection with 
interruptions by the experimenter. If one disregards 
the difference in terminology, one finds that thei 
descriptions of what takes place during productive 
thought are very similar.—R. E. Perl (New York 
City). 

2198. Mikulski, K. W sprawie yey nad _ 
recznoécia utajona. (Investigations of latent i 
handedness.) Hig. psychicsn., 1936, 2, 21-38.—0n 
the basis of a questionnaire, the author investigated 
100 pupils with regard to their patent and, mor 
particularly, their latent left-handedness. He ascer- 
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-ained 2-3% cases of patent left-handedness, 21-23% 
cases of more or less latent left-handedness, and 75% 
of right-handedness. Persons with latent left-handed- 
ness form a certain type which is psychically echisoidal 
and hyperesthetic, physically leptosomatic.—S. Bia- 
howski (Poznan). 


2199, Murray, H. A. Facts which support the con- 
cept of need or drive. J. Psychol., 1937, 3, 27-42.— 
Beginning with a statement of opinion that both 
mechanism and dynamism have their proper place in 
the scheme of things, the author presents his con- 
ceptual formulation of facts requiring a dynamic 
principle. Need and drive are used as synonymous 
terms for a motivational process. Both are inferred 
from observed behavior. Observing behavior requires 
the segregation of a temporal unit which holds to- 
gether psychologically, such as: B.S. — A. —> E. a 
where B.S. consists of the conditions existing at the 
nitiation of activity, A. of the action patterns, and 
ES. the effects produced by the action patterns. 
Jecause the action patterns between a given B.S. 
and E.S. may differ widely, the new term aciones is 
suggested. Actones are divided into motones or 
verbones according as they are muscular or verbal. 
Classification of behavior in terms of effect is urged, 
because: physical survival depends upon effects, cer- 
tain effects are universally attained by living organ- 
sms though actones change, effects (law of effect) 
jetermine what actones will be established, effects 
may be obtained by the activity of another. A need 
is defined as a force (‘‘disequilibrium which stresses 
toward equilibrium”) within the organism which 
brings about the observed effects, and force is defended 
as a convenient fiction which “‘will be indispensable 
to the psychologist for a long time to come.” A need 
is distinguished as ‘‘the production by the subject of 
a certain effect, or, if not this, the occurrence of a 
ertain trend.” A classification of needs is urged.— 

VUcV. Hunt (Brown). 


2200. Raffel, G. Grouping and the span of appre- 
hension. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 101-104.— 
In order to discover whether the grouping of elements 
increases the span of apprehension, faces composed of 
conventionalized features and the same features in 
random arrangement were presented. The O's were 
instructed to reproduce details and not general im- 
pressions. The material was scored according to 
the number of details correct. The O's reported that 
the faces seemed to be more organized than the non- 
sense figures and to be composed of fewer details; 
therefore the material affords a valid test of the effect 
ol grouping. When the exposure time was short, the 
same number of details was reproduced for both kinds 
ol material. The O's were often able to report certain 
aspects of the faces, . . . but unable to recall the 
details which gave rise to the impression. These 
‘acts indicate that grouping of units increases the span 
o! apprehension only if the units can be inferred from 
surrogates. With longer exposures, more details 
could be reproduced for the faces than for the non- 
sense hgures, and the faces could be learned more 
readily. The introspections show that, with longer 
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times of presentation, the O's analyzed relationships 
among the grouped details or formed associations with 
them. When the conditions of presentation permit 
such analysis, meaningful organization of elements 
aids their recall.’"-—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2201. Richardson, S. K. The correlation of intelli- 
gence quotients of siblings of the same chronological 
age levels. J. Juv. Res., 1936, 20, 186-198.—Correla- 
tions between the !Q’s of the following were com- 
puted: Sibs differing in age by no more than a year; 
sibs differing in age by two years or more (mean 
difference of approximately 3 years); fraternal twins 
tested at the same age; and fraternal twins, the 
members of each pair of which, were tested at times 
separated by two years or more. Siblings differing 
on the average by three years of age at the time of 
testing did not exhibit a degree of resemblance sig- 
nificantly less than that of siblings tested when they 
were at about the same age. On the other hand, 
twins, the members of the pairs of which were tested 
within an average of two years of each other, showed 
less resemblance than twins tested at the same age. 
The inter-twin correlations were lower in the case of 
the group above the mean age of the total group than 
in the case of those below the mean age. It is con- 
cluded that similarity of environment occasioned by 
belonging to the same sex is a more important factor 
in affecting the resemblance of twins than mere sib- 
lings. The differences found among a group of siblings 
tested at different ages may be assumed to be due to 
the nature of the tests rather than to an advantage 
related to birth order, since the sizable mean differ- 
ence in IQ between younger and older siblings does 
not persist when the sibs are tested at the same age. 
The environment of twins is so similar from birth 
that it tends to increase their natural resemblance, an 
increase which is represented by the difference be- 
tween the correlations of +.81 and +.50.—H. L. 
Koch (Chicago). 

2202. Robinson, D. S. The principles of reason- 
ing; an introduction to logic and scientific method. 
(2nd ed.) New York: Appleton-Century, 1936. Pp. 
411. $2.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2203. Seagoe, M. V. Additional laboratory experi- 
ments with qualitative wholes. /. exp. Psychol., 
1937, 20, 155—168.—Evidence from a series of experi- 
ments on mirror drawing, number codes, block designs 
and chess patterns shows that, ‘‘when a whole is de- 
fined as a Gestalt with important inner relationships, 
and when that unit involves a relatively large idea- 
tional factor, the material is more economically 
presented as a unit rather than as segments as judged 
by efficiency of mastery and by retention. Part 
presentation, however, saves time in the process of 
presentation, although mastery of the parts does not 
assure mastery of the whole.”— H. W. Karn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

2204. Silleck, S. B., Jr.. & Lapha, C. W. The 
relative effectiveness of emphasis upon right and 

s in human maze learning. /. exp. 


Psychol., 1937, 20, 195-201.—Previous investigators 


have failed to agree upon the effectiveness of emphasis 
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upon right responses as compared with emphasis 
upon wrong responses in human maze learning. In 
the present experiment the authors have attempted 
to eliminate some of the controversial items in pro- 
cedure and have obtained evidence which shows that 
the sounding of a bell accompanying right responses 
is a more effective condition for maze learning by 
human subjects than sounding of a bell accompanying 
wrong responses.— /7. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2205. Zapan, G. Uebung mit und ohne Selbstkon- 
trolle. (Practice with and without knowledge.) 
C. R. Conf. int. Psychotech., Prague, 1934, 8, 192-196. 

A group practicing with knowledge of results made 
much more rapid progress than a similar group with- 
out knowledge. The difference in some cases was 
300 %.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

[See also abstracts 2042, 2156, 2170, 2212, 2242, 

2246, 2324, 2333, 2346, 2355, 2371, 2442, 2482, 

2515, 2518, 2529, 2532. ] 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


2206. Amberson, W. R. On the mechanism of the 
production of electromotive forces in living tissues. 
Cold Spr. Harb. Sympos. quant. Biol., 1936, 4, 53-59. 

From studies of potentials across living membranes 
it is concluded that there are at least three causes of 
electromotive forces in living tissues: (1) the electrical 
charge and related physical properties of the living 
membrane, (2) diffusion potentials set up by concen- 


tration gradients of salts, and (3) colloidal anions 
combined with the potassium contained within the 


cell. The last factor is considered the most important 
one of the three.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


2207. Ball, J. A test for measuring sexual excita- 
bility in the female rat. Comp. Psychol. Monogr., 
1937, 14. Pp. 37.—The author describes a method of 
testing and rating the sexual excitability of female 
rats. Her method yields a test-retest reliability 
coefficient of .94 when only the highest scores of each 
heat period are used. Data on sampling, the relation 
between vaginal smears and sex behavior, and 
periodicity of heat are presented. Bibliography.— 
N. L. Munn (Peabody). 

2208. Beder, V. L. O svoeobraznom tonicheskom 
flexorno-extenzornom reflexe verkhnei konechnosti: 
tonicheski cheliustny refleks. (Concerning a specific 
tonic flexor and extensor reflex of the upper extremity : 
the tonic jaw reflex.) Jn Rokhlin, L. L., Problemy 
Klinicheskoi i Experimentalnot Nevropatologiu 1% 
Pstkhiatrii. Kharkov: Ukr. Psikhonevrol. Akad., 
1936. Pp. 194-201.—In patients with severe cerebral 
injuries, in a comatose state, the author observed a 
peculiar tonic lengthening and shortening in the upper 
extremities, brought about by passive movement of 
the lower jaw. Drawing the jaw forward produces 
tonic extension, while a downward pul! provokes 
flexion of the arm. This is held to be similar to 
Magnus’ tonic neck reflexes, and is believed to be 
aroused by excitation of proprioceptive elements of 
the mandibular articulatory apparatus. It was seen 
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on the paralyzed side. The prognosis in the preseno 
of this reflex is very unfavorable. A state of ae 
corresponding to decerebrate rigidity is favorable :, 
the appearance of this tonic jaw reflex. The refe, 
is said to be of phylogenetic significance as a carn 
over from early feeding automatisms. French ang 
English summaries.—L. J. Stone (Columbia). 

2209. Bozler, E. An analysis of the properties o 
smooth muscle. Cold Spr. Harb. Sympos. quan; 
Biol., 1936, 4, 260-264.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

2210. Cate, J. ten. La coordination des mouve. 
ments locomoteurs aprés la section transversale de |, 
moelle épiniére chez les couleuvres. (Co-ordinatio; 
of locomotor responses in adders after transverse 
sectioning of the spinal cord.) Arch. néerl. Physio) 
1936, 21, 195-201.—By operative experiments o; 
adders it was shown that direct transmission of the 
excitation of one part of the trunk to another cut of 
by a transverse spinal section plays an important role 
in the coordination and the regulation of the activity 
of the two adjacent parts of the body. Sensory nerve 
overlap appears to account for this fact.—C. P. Sion 
(Stanford). 


2211. Cattell, McK. On the significance of initial 
heat and its application to the measurement of mus- 
cular efficiency. Cold Spr. Harb. Sympos. quant 
Biol., 1936, 4, 224-231.—Evidence is presented t 
show that the tension developed in a muscle twitch 
does not bear a constant relationship to the total 
energy liberated by the chemical processes taking 
place during contraction.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

2212. Cunningham, W. F. The motivation of 
human behavior. Cath. educ. Rev., 1937, 35, 65-78.— 
A criticism of theories of instincts, urges, and drives 
W. L. Wilkins (Notre Dame). 


2213. Curtis, Q. F. Diurnal variation in the free 
activity of sheep and pig. Proc. Soc. exper. Bil, 
N. Y., 1937, 35, 566-567.—Pedometer readings were 
taken twice daily (6 a. m. and 6 p. m.) on ten shee 
and five pigs. The ratio of day to night activity is 
more than twice as great for pigs as for sheep. This 
difference in spontaneous activity is thought to be 
related to the different characteristics of experimental 
neuroses in these animals. O6cestrous periods great!) 
increased recorded activity.—H. Peak (Randolph- 
Macon). 


2214. Daniels, G. E. Emotional and instinctual 
factors in diabetes mellitus. Amer. J. Psychi! 
1936, 93, 711-724.—The sugar metabolism in animals 
and man is known to be temporarily disturbed by 
strong emotion. Evidence is available that sudden 
shock or continued wearing worry may be factors in 
producing diabetes mellitus. Erotization of symptoms 
goes on in cases as in psychoneuroses; it is the meta 
bolic process that becomes erotized in diabetes— 
R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2215. Dolique, R., & Dolique, Mme. Sur it 
détermination, sans ergographe, de la courbe é 
fatigue au cours de la pulvérisation manuelle. (De 
termination without an ergograph of the course 0 
fatigue during manual pulverizing.) Travaw hum., 
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1036, 4, 421-423.—The subject powdered potassium 


hloride in alternate mortars for 30 seconds each, 
working continuously. Production was scored in 
verms of the amount of the substance going through 
. fine screen. Production curves extending over 12 
minutes show an early drop due to fatigue, a period 
{ partial recovery with rise and then a terminal 
fatigue. —H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

2216. Fenn, W. O., & Hursh, J. B. Movements 
of the eyes when the lids are closed. Amer. J. 
Physiol.. 1937, 118, 8-14.—This is a study of eye 
2 svements with lids open and closed, using a string 
salvanometer potential record, a method previously 
reported by Schott, by Myers and by Mowrer, Ruch 
and Miller. It is shown that the potential difference 
is linear with eye deviation. With the eyes open, a 
rapid movement of the head toward one side usually 
results in a leading movement of the eyes. In a back 
snd forth movement, the eyes usually fixate a given 
ooint. With the eyes closed, a prolonged after 
nvstagmus occurs (eyes closed after rotation), and 
movement of the head back and forth may give 
§xation, a combination of fixation and eyes following, 
r an eyes leading combination movement. The 
fxation alone may be produced in most subjects by 
instructions to imagine fixating a point. The poten- 
tials varied from 0.2 to 0.8 mv. for different individuals 
but were constant for a given individual.—T. W. 
Forbes (Harvard). 

2217. Fischer, E. The submicroscopical structure 
of muscle and its changes during contraction and 
stretch. Cold Spr. Harb. Sympos. quant. Biol., 1936, 
4, 214-221.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

2218. Fischer, E. The action of a single vagal 
volley on the heart of the eel and the turtle. Amer. 
', Physiol., 1936, 117, 596-608.—Eels and turtles 
were pithed and kymographic recording was used. 
[he chronotropic effect (lengthening of beat from 
vagal stimulation) was definitely dependent on the 
phase of the heart cycle, while the inotropic was 
independent. Atropine generally depressed both 
inotropic and chronotropic vagal actions, eserine 
increased inotropic and dromotropic (conduction 
from pacemaker to auricle) but affected the chrono- 
tropic very little, and acetylcholine produced a marked 
inotropic action on the auricle. It is suggested that the 
A.C. liberating mechanism and the rhythmic pace- 
maker mechanism are linked in such a way that when 
the former is about to act a vagal volley will depress 
the liberating mechanism. It is held that vagal fibers 
not only indicate different functions but also that 
several chemical transmitters are involved.—T. W. 
Forbes (Harvard Bureau of Traffic Research). 

2219. Fitting, H. Die Hormone als physiologische 
Reizstoffe. (Hormones as physiological stimulating 
substances.) Biol. Zbi., 1936, 56, 69-87.—The 
chemical nature and action of growth-hormones in 
plants, in relation to the general problem of hormonal 
control.— E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

2220. Harris, J. A., & Gunstad, B. The relation 
between number of pregnancies and number of births 
m man. Jn Rosendahl, C. O., & others, J. Arthur 


Harris: botanist and biometrician. Minneapolis: 
Univ. Minn. Press, 1936. Pp. 146-158.—This first 
study of the relationship between the number of 
pregnancies and the number of children born in the 
human species employed the records of 6,390 mothers 
obtained from the Sloane Hospital for Women in 
New York City. The general result shows that 
“there is practically no relationship between the 
number of pregnancies incurred and the relative num- 
ber brought to term. There seems a slight decrease 
in the relative number brought to term as the number 
of pregnancies increases.’ Specifically: coefficients 
between pregnancies and children born ranged be- 
tween +.88 and +.94 for the various nationalities 
of foreign born women and was +.82 for American 
born. Coefficients between the number of pregnan- 
cies and the deviation of the number brought to term 
from its probable value were -.2513 + .0093 for 
foreign born women and -.4072 + .007 for American 
born mothers, showing that the relative number of 
offspring decreased more rapidly with increase in the 
number of pregnancies in American born women than 
in foreign born women. The biological interpretation, 
that frequent conception so weakens the maternal 
organism that normal development of the dependent 
organism is impossible, is probably false, because 
coefficients between age and number of births and 
between age and number of pregnancies range be- 
tween .33 and .70 whereas they would be expected to 
approach 1.00.—/J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


2221. Heldman, G. Uber das Leben auf Waben 
mit mehreren iiberwinteren Weibchen von Polistes 
gallica L. (Concerning life in the honey-comb among 
several hibernating females of Polistes gallica L.) 
Biol. Zbl., 1936, 56, 389-400.—Observations on the 
nature of the comb and its inhabitants. While the 
wasps are apparently polygynous, there is one nest- 
mother.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


2222. Heymans, C., Brouckaert, J. J., Farber, S., 
& Hsu, F. Y. Spinal vasomotor reflexes associated 
with variations in blood pressure. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1936, 117, 619-625.—Vasomotor reflexes were present 
in dogs without the vasosensitive zones in the aortic 
arch and carotid sinuses, and occurred in spinal dogs 
from increases and decreases in pressure in the 
splanchnic circulation. They were absent in totally 
sympathectomized dogs. Their origin may correspond 
to that of the mesenteric sensitivity placed by Gam- 
mon and Bronk in the Pacinian corpuscles.—T. W. 
Forbes (Harvard Bureau of Traffic Research). 


2223. Hippius, M. T. Graphischer Ausdruck von 
Gefiihlen. (The graphical expression of emotions.) 
Z. angew. Psychol., 1936, 51, 257-336.—The author 
investigates emotional states in relation to graphical 
expression. Twelve subjects were used, and 20 emo- 
tional states were aroused. Under the influence of 
each of these states each subject had the choice of 
either of four shapes of paper: square, lying rectangle, 
upright rectangle, and circle. Emotional states 
correlated with shape of paper selected (e.g. lying 
rectangle with depression, and sympathy), with 
position of writing or drawing on each shape of paper, 
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with type of line made, with manner of line connec- 
tions, etc. The results are discussed in the light of 
Wundt’s tri-dimensional theory of feeling and 
Krueger's theory of Profound-Superficial (Tiefe- 
Flachheit), and Focalized-Non-focalized (Gerich- 
tetheit-Ungerichtetheit) emotions. The general con- 
clusion, in keeping with results of Krauss, Klages, 
et al., is that emotional states or reaction patterns are 
discernible in graphical and graphological expressions. 

G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2224. Hiélidobler, K. Beitrige zur Kenntnis der 
Koloniegrundung der Ameisen. (Contributions to 
knowledge concerning the founding of colonies by 
ants.) Biol. Zbi., 1936, 56, 230-248.—E. R. Hilgard 
(Stanford). 

2225. Hunt, W. A., & Volkmann, J. The anchor- 
ing of an affective scale. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 
88-92.—The problem of the present study was to 
determine whether or not a shift in absolute judgments 
of affection will occur after a subjective standard has 
been selected for comparison. 6 O’s were presented 
with 10 Milton Bradley colored papers and required 
to rate them 10 times on an affective scale from 1 to 7. 
At a second sitting the instructions were to select the 
most pleasant color possible and call that number 7; 
the original 10 colors were then presented in the same 
order as on the first test. A comparison of the average 
affective value for each color on the first and second 
tests shows that in general the whole scale is shifted 
upward toward the anchoring value, i.e., the actual 
stimuli evoke more judgments at the lower end of the 
scale. This result is similar to that found by one of 
the authors for judgments of visual inclination, and 
it is suggested that the effect is due to the “operation 
of general principles of judgment in both fields. In- 
deed, many phenomena in the field of affectivity can 
be explained by invoking the principles of judgment 
rather than the principles of a unique affective 
process.""—D. E, Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2226. Huxley, J. S., & Teissier, G. Zur Ter- 
minologie des relativen Griéssenwachstums. (Re- 
garding the terminology of relative growth.) Bio/. 
Zbl., 1936, 56, 381-383.—Many writers whose results 
are in essential agreement have used differing ter- 
minologies to describe the same phenomena. A 
standardized vocabulary is suggested. The preferred 
symbols to be used in the mathematical expression 
of the growth curve are: y = bx*.—E. R. Hilgard 


(Stanford). 

2227. Issekutz, B. v. Uber das ‘‘Alles-oder- 
Nichts-Gesetz” bei der Narkose des Atemzentrums. 
(The all-or-nothing law in narcosis of the respiratory 
center.) Arch. exp. Path. Pharmak., 1936, 180, 508.— 
In rabbits narcotized with luminal or chloral hydrate, 
the number and volume of respirations declines con- 
siderably, due to the gradual decrease in irritability 
of the respiratory center. Respiration can be restored 
by air-carbon-dioxide mixtures of various concentra- 
tions as well as by instituting a suitable period of 
apnea following artificial respiration. Since animals 
can be kept alive for several hours in this condition 
and the marked reduction in irritability of the center 
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does not produce complete paralysis, the all-or. 
nothing law of narcosis appears not to hold for the 
respiratory center.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2228. Knoefel, P. K. Strychnine and the chrop. 
axie. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 117, 638-64) — 
Strychnine reduces chronaxie but increases the 
“temps utile’’ and rheobase. Its effect is purely 
depressor. The Lapicques’ interpretation that the 
fall of chronaxie means augmentation of excitabilir, 
is unjustified, as is their belief that strychnine inter. 
rupts conduction by heterochronism.—T7. W. For, 
(Harvard Bureau of Traffic Research). 

2229. Krieger, L. Rasse, Rhythmus und Schrejp. 
innervation bei Jugendlichen und Erwachsenep, 
(Race, rhythm and the innervation of writing in 
children and adults.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1937, 38 
15—31.—The innervation of writing movements js 
inherited as a partial function of the motor apparatus 
in general and is a constant expression of race. jj 
scripts are divided into two classes: the totalitarian 
(organic, flowing, well-proportioned, and symmet. 
rical); and the elementary (disconnected, cramped, 
jerky, and inharmonious). The totalitarian is char. 
acteristic of the Nordic race and shows the extra. 
pyramidal sufficiency of (presumably) pyknic inner. 
vation, combined with leptosome characteristics 
(stereotypy, accuracy)—a “quiet,” pleasing struc. 
ture. The elementary form is characteristic of all 
non-Nordic races and denotes “‘motor helplessness 
due to extrapyramidal insufficiency. This theor 
justifies the view that there is a special development 
of the extrapyramidal center common to al! Nordics 
and found only in them. It proves their special pos- 
tion in relation to all other races. This is a syn 
kinesthetic problem, the principle of which can be 
extended intuitively to music and musical directing 
acting, speech, philology, and characterology. 
Morse (Baltimore). 

2230. Laird, D. A. How to sleep and rest better. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1937. Pp. 83.—The 
author gives advice regarding sleep gained from a 
study of the habits of sleepers made over a period of 
years. The chapters are: '. How much sleep should 
you get? II. Relaxation and calming down. III. Beds 
and a room that helps sleep. IV. Eating for sleeping. 
V. Habits for sound sleep.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


2231. Langeloh, H. P. Sinnesphysiologische Unter- 
suchungen an Priapuliden (Priapulus caudatus und 
Hakicryptus spinulosis). (Sense-physiology exper 
ments with Priapulus caudatus and Halicryplus 
spinulosis.) Biol. Zbl., 1936, 56, 260—268.—Geotaxis, 
phototaxis, reactions to the chemical and mechanical 
surface on which they crawl.—E. R. Hitlgard (Sta- 
ford). 

2232. Levitina, G. A., & Fasler, L. F. Die Bir 

i des Trainings auf die motorische Chronane. 
(The effect of training on motor chronaxia.) Arbeils- 
physiologie, 1936, 9, No. 3.—Simultaneous determina 
tion of the changes in motor chronaxia and potential 
following work proves that a fall in potential accom 
panies the changes of chronaxia and that both chron- 
axia and potential usually return to their origina 
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values at the same moment. After training, a more 
marked fall of potential with quick recovery corre- 
-oonds to small changes in chronaxia. In untrained 
sersons a somewhat smaller decrease of potential and 
slow recovery are correlated with great changes of 
chronaxia. The vegetative nervous system appears 
to play a great réle in the variations of motor chron- 
axia. Possibly humoral factors and the central ner- 
vous system have a compensatory action.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

2233. Maloeuf, N. S. R. The neurogenic basis of 
“crawling.” Biol. Zbl., 1936, 56, 379-380.—*These 
experiments very definitely show that locomotor 
oeristalsis in the earthworm is due to neural and not 
mval conduction and that there is an antero-posterior 
cradient of dominance in the nervous system.’’— 
E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

2234. Maloeuf, N.S. R. The ‘‘metabolic gradient” 
inthe adult earthworm. Biol. Zbi., 1936, 56, 429-436. 

\n adult animal possesses no established gradient 
{ “metabolism” apart from that which may exist 
n the nervous system.—E. R. Hitlgard (Stanford). 

2235. Miiller, E. Der Erholungsverlauf nach 
statischen Kontraktionsarbeit. (Course of recovery 
after static contraction work.) Arbettsphystologte, 
1936, 9, 217-219.—The circulation to a member 
juring work is stopped and restored for a period and 
then checked once more; and the time that a standard 
weight can be held is measured. The recovery under 
this technique is slower if the initial work is con- 
tinuous rather than intermittent.— H7. E. Burtt (Ohio 


State). 


2236. Miiller, E. Quantitative Untersuchungen 
iiber Reflexerregbarkeit normaler und hyperthy- 


reotischer Tiere. (Quantitative experiments on reflex 
irritability in normal and hyperthyroid animals.) 

irch. exp. Path. Pharmak., 1936, 180, 288-294.—A 
new method of quantitative testing of an acoustic 
reflex is described. The experiments showed that 
even with one stimulus per second fatigue of the reflex 
mechanism was delayed for a long time. When it 
ecurred, with more frequent repetition of the 
stimulus, it was only apparent since simply changing 
the stimulation frequency released the reflex again. 
In hyperthyroidosis this reflex acoustic irritability 
is increased. Narcosis of the cerebrum decreases it, 
but the difference in irritability between hyperthyroid 
and normal animals is maintained.—P. L. Krieger 
Leipzig). 

2237, Miiller, M. Aktionsstréme der Zunge bei 
willkiirlicher Bewegung. (Action currents from the 
tongue in voluntary movement.) Freiburg: Weis, 
Mihlans, & Rapple, 1936. Pp. 16.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

2238. Nosaka, J., & Hirota, O. Uber den Einfluss 
cimger innersekretorischen Driisen auf die Laufbe- 
wegung der Maus im Labyrinthgerit. (On the in- 
fluence of some endocrine glands on the maze running 
of mice.) Fol. endocrin. japon., 1936, 12, 707-720.— 
In white mice thyroxin injection and thymus feeding 
give an impetus to maze running, while the extirpa- 
tion of thyroid, thymus and adrenal glands all tend 
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to retard it. Pituitrin injection gives no decided 
influence upon the time required to run the maze.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2239. Nowikow, B. G. Die Analyse des Gesch- 
lechtsdimorphismus bei den Sperlingvégeln (Pas- 
seres) II. (An analysis of sexual dimorphism in 
sparrows, Passer, II.) Biol. Zbi., 1936, 56, 415-427. 
Sex hormones do not control the distinguishing sexual 
characteristics of the feathers in the finch, Pyrrhula 
pyrrhula. Injection of female sex hormone leads to 
hypertrophy of the oviduct in the female.—E. R. 
Hilgard (Stanford). 


2240. Ostermeyer, G., & Sterzinger, O. Graph- 
ologische Untersuchungen. (Graphological investiga- 
tions.) Z. angew. Psychol., 1937, 52, 1-23.—After 
a general discussion of the methods used in grapho- 
logical investigations, the author considers specifically 
the following four: (1) the method of intuition, 
(2) of introspection, (3) the experimental method, 
and (4) the statistical method. The experimental 
method was used in this investigation with 7 men, 
4 women, to study the effect of (1) increased speed, 
(2) of anger and (3) of dissimulation or dishonesty 
on handwriting. Results show that with increased 
writing speed the degree of forward slant increases, 
the writing becomes opener and more variable, and 
large letters become larger, small letters smaller. 
Anger increases the writing pressure and the difference 
between “hair-”’ and ‘“‘shadowlines’’ becomes greater. 
Dissimulation results in crowding, and increased 
verticalness of the script, with added flourishes, loops, 
etc. Capital letters, but especially a, o and g, are 
closed. Thread-like endings appear often.—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Brown). 


2241. Ozeki, M. Suimin no genri to fuminshé no 
ry6h6. (Theory of sleep and cure of insomnia.) 
Osaka Iji Shinshi, 1936, 7, 904.—The author found 
that sleep results from the action of the sleep center 
in the midbrain, though it is certain that it can also 
be produced by fatigue of the cerebral cortex. Sopo- 
rifics can accordingly be classified into two sorts: 
those having an affinity with the cerebral cortex and 
those affecting Economo’s sleep center. Doses of 
bromides, chloral hydrate, paraaldehyde, amylene 
hydrate and alcohol belong to the former and deriva- 
tives of urea and barbituric acid to the latter. Mor- 
phine and scopolamin have both functions. An ideal 
soporific is therefore one in which chemicals affecting 
the cerebral cortex and those affecting the sleep center 
in the midbrain are mixed.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


2242. Prosser, C. L., & Hunter, W. S. The 
extinction of startle responses and spinal reflexes in 
the white rat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 117, 609-618. 
—The muscular action potentials of white rats were 
recorded to startle (the"click of a telegraph sounder) 
and electric shock. This response was extinguished 
by repetitions every 15 sec. for 65 or more repetitions 
and reinstated by general sensory stimulation or by an 
interval of 15 to 20 minutes without stimuli. The 
extinction process showed a decrease in the number 
of active units. Conversely sub-threshold responses 
re-enforced with shock showed an increasing number 
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of active units but a latency which was unaffected 
(in contrast to conditioning studies reporting increased 
and decreased latencies). The mid-thoracic cord was 
transected and leg and tail reflexes (spinal) tested. 
They showed a similar extinction and disinhibition 
from shock or pinching. Extinction is considered as 
occurring centrally, and presumably at some of the 
internuncial synapses. Consistent with this, no ex- 
tinction was produced in the cat's liminal knee jerk 
(a refiex involving no internuncial neurone). Extinc- 
tion is interpreted as being due to a slow semi- 
permanent shift in excitability of some part of the 
reflex arc between the sensory and the final moto- 
neurones.—7. W. /orbes (Harvard Bureau of Traffic 
Research). 

2243. Richter, C. P. The spontaneous activity of 
adrenalectomized rats treated with repiacement and 
other therapy. Endocrinology, 1936, 20, 657-666.— 
Chronic hypoactivity develops after the removal of 
adrenal glands in sats. Implants of adrenal glands 
made to the ovaries of 27 adrenalectomized 
rats. 12 of these animals manifested a definite in- 
crease in activity over that of untreated animals. 
\fter removal of the grafts the activity decreased to 
a low level. Histologic examination of the grafts 
showed viable cort.cal tissue but no medulla. The 
administration of a charcoal adsorbate extract orally 
to 17 rats produced an increase in activity to the 
preoperative level*in 4 of the group. Injection of 
cortical extracts liad no effect on the activity of 5 
animals. Increase of salt in the diet produced a 
D. J. Ingle 


were 


definite but partial increase in activity. 


(Mayo Foundativ). 

2244. Rijnberk, G. v., & Cate, J. ten. Réflexes 
unisegmentaux (monoméres) musculo-musculaires 
chez le chien. (''nisegmental intermuscular reflexes 
in the dog.) Arch. néerl. Physiol., 1936, 21, 266-273. 

In addition to the myotatic reflexes (of Sherring- 
ton) it is necessary to assume the presence of inter- 
muscular reflexes. These become apparent when a 
portion of the spinal cord is separated from the higher 
centers; they even manifest themselves when a single, 
completely isolated, segment of the spinal cord is 
used. In the latter case the excitation of any part of 
the isolated muvcies is transmitted by way of inter- 
muscular reflexes ‘o all parts of the muscle, even from 
one to another side of the body.—C. P. Stone (Stan- 
ford). 

2245. Rosenbiveth, A. Neuromuscular transmis- 
sion in somatic and autonomic systems. Cold Spr. 
Harb. Sympos. quant. Biol., 1936, 4, 132-138.— 
Various propert:es of smooth and skeletal muscle are 
compared with the view to deciding whether the trans- 
mission of nerve impulses to them is similar or differ- 
ent.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

2246. Rupp, H. Uber Handgeschicklichkeit. 
(Manual skill.) C. R. Conf. int. Psychotech., Prague, 
1934, 8, 177-192.—Eighteen tests are described in- 
volving mechanical skill as well as perception of 
mechanical situations (mechanical intelligence). Suc- 
cess depends partly upon sensory capacity. Data for 
normal and defective are given.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio 
State). 


(DULAR RESPONSES 


2247. Schneider, E. C., & Crampton, C. B. Th, 
respiratory responses of pre-adolescent boys to 
muscular activity. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, )7 
577-586.—Boys from 9 to 13 years of age used the 
bicycle ergometer. The linear relationship between 
O: consumption and load usually found in adults 
was not shown in the boys, since with light loads the 
O: intake was larger and with heavy, smaller thay 
expected. The resting O: consumption “increased 
with growth.”—T. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureay of 
Traffic Research). 

2248. Schweitzer, A., & Wright, S. Effects on the 
knee jerk of stimulation of the central end of the 
vagus and of various changes in the circulation and 
respiration. J. Physiol., 1937, 88, 459-475.—In the 
cat under chloralose anesthesia, stimulation of the 
central end of the vagus nerve produces a temporary 
depression or abolition of the knee jerk. In generai 
similar results are obtained with histamine, complete 
cerebral anemia, anoxia, asphyxia and cyanide 
M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

2249. Schweitzer, A., & Wright, S. The action of 
adrenaline on the knee jerk. J. Physiol., 1937, 9 
476-491 —The diminishing or abolishing of the knee 
jerk in chloralose anesthetized cats by adrenaline js 
attributed to a direct action on the central nervous 
system.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

2250. Selye, H. The significance of the adrenals 
for adaptation. Science, 1937, 85, 247-—248.—The 
occurrence of certain physiological phenomena in 
alarming situations suggested that the function oj 
the adrenals is to increase the resistance of the 
organism to such situations, and it was also noticed 
that marked enlargement of the adrenals is a constant 
result of exposure to damaging stimuli. In an experi- 
ment on rats it was found that animals previously 
adapted to such stimuli as muscular exercise, cold or 
toxic doses of drugs will tolerate exposure to these 
stimuli very well, even after the adrenals have been 
removed, while exposure to the same stimuli in- 
variably kills non-adapted, adrenalectomized controls, 
with symptoms characteristic of adrenal insufficienc 
—F, A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

2251. Skaggs, E. B. Further studies of bodily 
sway. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 105-108.—The 
amount of bodily sway was measured under different 
conditions of bodily tension in 25 young college 
women. It was found that “‘in all cases our S's 
swayed more with muscles of the legs tensed above 
the normal. When the arms are tensed above normal, 
along with super-normal tension of the muscles 0! 
the legs, the disturbing effect of the later condition 
seems to be partially offset. Using intervals of 1), 
30, 45, and 60 sec., it was found that the S's swayed 
more with increase in length of test-interval, but not 
proportionally. The data indicate that if we had used 
longer and longer intervals, an interval would have 
been found in which there would be no further in 
crease in amount of sway, according to our method o! 
measuring sway." —D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2252. Skowron, S. Hormony w psycho-fizycmy= 
rozwoju cziowieka. (Hormones in the psycho 
physical development of man.) Warsaw: Nasvza 
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Ksiegarnia, 1936. Pp. 176.—After an introduction 
-oncerning the chief principles of endocrinology and a 
cyrvey of the endocrinal glands and of the influence 
vercised by hormones on the organism, there follows 


exe . 
he main part of the book a presentation of the role 


t 
45 t 


{ the hormones throughout the entire life of man, 
from the moment of conception up to extreme old 
special attention being paid to the period of 


srighescence. In the final chapter, the author con- 
siders the significance of endocrinology for the study 
of man’s constitution.— S. Blachowskt (Poznan). 

2253. Spiegel, E. A.. & Wohl, M. G. [Referred 
n as demonstrated by the electrical potentials of 
the skin. ] Jn Rokhlin, L. L., Problemy Klinicheskot 
; Experimentalnot Nevropatologit 1 Pstkhiatrti. Khar- 
Ukr. Psikhonevrol. Akad., 1936. Pp. 42-49.— 
visceral diseases hyperalgesias and _ viscero- 
vasomotor and viscero-pilomotor reflexes are found, 
indicating hyperexcitation of segments of the cord 

responding to the organ involved. Such hyper- 
excitation causes increased nerve impulses along 
centrifugal vegetative nerves to organs including the 
skin: an increased electrical potential of the skin 
viscero-galvanic reaction) is found, analogous to the 
Tarchanoff phenomenon. This effect is used by the 
suthors to localize pain objectively, obviating de- 
pendence on the patient’s often unreliable reports. 
Using the compensation method, a Sanborn string 
Leeds and Northrup portable 
galvanometer and a control box with a variable 
tential, the millivoltage furnished by the neu- 
tralizer of the control box was known. Two non- 
wlarizable electrodes were used: silver plates coated 
with silver chloride, and separated from the skin by 
gauze in 10% NaCl. One element was fastened to 
the forearm or forehead of the patient and the other 
ipplied to the regions studied. 20 patients with 
ibdominal and thoracic pain respectively were 
examined; 10 cases without visceral diseases served 
is controls. The results in various types of involve- 
ment are discussed, and cautions for the use of the 
technique given.— L. J. Stone (Columbia). 

2254. Steiniger, F. Neue Beobachtungen iiber 
Reaktionshemmung (sog. ‘‘tierische Hypnose’’) bei 
Végeln. (New observations on immobility (so-called 
animal hypnosis’) in birds.) Biol. Zbi., 1936, 56, 
116-147.—Immobility in birds should not be confused 
with hypnosis or with sleep in man. During the state 
many movements are possible. A variety of these 
(biting, grasping, hanging by the claws or from the 
beak) are illustrated by half-tones. The state cannot 
be attributed to specific spinal reflexes. The chief 
rule for establishing immobility is that the bird must 
ind itself in a dangerous or unnatural position, with 
no possibility of escape.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


2255. Strecker, E. A., & Hughes, J. Functional 
changes in the patellar reflex as seen in the psy- 
choses. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1936, 93, 547-557.—The 
present work was suggested by the possibility that 
mental illness might bring about changes in the 
excitability of the reflex pathways or synapses of the 
spinal cord and alter the normal ability of a stimulus 


pai 
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galvanometer or 
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to reinforce the knee jerk. Schizophrenic patients 
gave responses similar to those obtained from normal 
individuals. Manic-depressive, depressed, and in- 
volutional patients showing symptoms of agitation 
and depression gave large reflex responses; the size 
of the reflex decreased with the diminution of the 
mental symptoms. Unpredictable reflex responses 
were given by hypomanic patients. Agitated and 
depressed patients were unable to reinforce a maximal 
patellar response; this failure of the reinforcing act to 
increase the size of the knee jerk is a phenomenon of 
occlusion.—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

2256. Wellek, A. Gefiihl und Wille. (Feeling and 
will.) Z. angew. Psychol., 1936, 51, 353-373.—This 
is a report of the 15th Kongress der Deutschen Gesell- 
schaft fiir Psychologie, held in Jena, July, 1936, with 
abstracts of the papers presented.—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Brown). 

2257. Went, F. W. Allgemeine Betrachtungen 
iiber das Auxin-Problem. (General considerations 
on the auxin problem.) Biol. Zbi., 1936, 56, 449-462. 
—A well-documented discussion of the growth hor- 
mone (auxin) in plants.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

2258. Wilhelmj, C. M., McCarthy, H. H., & Hill, 
F. C. Gastric acidity following partial gastrectomy 
and vagotomy. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 117, 533- 
541.—Acidity was decreased by atropine, gastrectomy 
and vagotomy, and increased by histamine. It is 
suggested that the gastric acidity curve before and 
after double vagotomy and with the Liebig test meal 
might serve as a means of studying the cephalic (not 
‘“‘psychic’’) influence on gastric acidity.—T7. W. 
Forbes (Harvard Bureau of Traffic Research). 

2259. Yoshida, T., & Matsubayashi, I. Gekkei 
no seishin kiné ni oyobosu eikyé. (Effect of menstrua- 
tion on mental function.) Jap. J. appl. Psychol., 
1936, 4, 411-416.—With regard to the effect of 
menstruation the authors tested 52 girls attending 
a girls’ high school and found that 54.5% showed a 
depressing, 32.2% an elevating, and 13.3% no 
noticeable effect upon mental operation. In those 
who undergo a depressive effect at menstruation, the 
change culminates one or two weeks after menstrua- 
tion and then subsides gradually to the next men- 
struation. Those who become mentally active at 
menstruation, on the other hand, lose their activity 
most often at the end of a week and then gradually 
recover as the next menstruation approaches.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

[See also abstracts 2067, 2080, 2108, 2112, 2117, 
2120, 2170, 2171, 2194, 2266, 2279, 2303, 2308, 
2312, 2313, 2315, 2331, 2352, 2374, 2409, 2412, 
2413, 2422, 2423, 2424, 2427, 2494, 2512. ] 
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2260. Alexander, F. The medical value of psycho- 
analysis. New York: Norton, 1936. Pp. 278. $3.00. 
—This volume is an enlarged and revised edition of 
the book by the same title published in 1931. The 
argument is an attempt “to clarify the problematic 
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relation of psychoanalysis to medicine .. . the 
significance of psychoanalytical principles for biology 
in general. It is also an attempt to dissipate the 
prejudice against psychoanalysis in biological and 
medical circles . . ."". The fourth chapter of the first 
edition has been replaced by 2 new chapters: “‘Psychic 
influences on body functions,"’ and ‘‘Recognition of 
psychic factors in modern medicine."’ A new chapter 
has been added: “The sociological and _ biological 
orientation of psychoanalysis.”"—/J. McV. Hunt 
(Brown). 

2261. Balint, M. Eros und Aphrodite. (Eros and 
Aphrodite.) Jnt.Z. Psychoanal., 1936, 22, 453-465.- 
Sexual end-pleasure (Endlust) is not, as Ferenczi 
would have it, simply a summation of fore-pleasure 
(Vorlust) mechanisms but has a different genetic 
background. In mythology, Aphrodite, mature and 
intense, well represents the former, while Eros, playful 
and gay, is the symbol of the latter. End-pleasure is 
specific and does not develop from fore-pleasure which 
seems to be a generalized somatic function quite inde- 
pendent of such limiting factors as age. End-pleasure 
is an integration of two opposed tendencies. The one, 
more archaic, has for its aim simply the resolution of 
a tension, while the other, phyletically younger, 
wishes to keep the excitation at a given optimal level 
for the longest time possible. The latter tendency 


is an ability which can be used as a rough criterion 
of ego-strength (Jchstdrke) because the inability to 
withstand tensions most often reflects itself in dis- 
turbances of the orgasmic function; for example, in 


frigidity or ejaculatio praecox.—H. J. Wegrocki 


(Minnesota). 

2262. Baumann, H. H. Uber Reihenfolge und 
Rhythmus der Traummotive. (Series-formation and 
rhythm in dream motifs.) Zbl. Psychother., 1936, 9, 
213-228.—Baumann divides all dream situations and 
symbols into the following groups: the unconscious; 
archetypal situations or regressions; the conscious; 
and progression. In a short dream only the first 
appears; in a longer one, two or more, and in a series, 
an indefinite number of combinations. Men's 
dreams are more likely to begin with conscious, and 
women's with unconscious situations. The four 
situations occur in rhythmic series, which the author 
illustrates with spiral and wave diagrams. He points 
out the parallelism of these to cosmological, astro- 
logical and alchemistic representations, Hindu and 
Babylonian decorative motifs, and Yin and Yang. 
He brings up the problems of the logic of unconscious 
thought and the metaphysical meaning of the center 
of the spiral, where all is known.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 


2263. Bergler, E. A clinical contribution to the 
psychogenesis of humor. Psychoanal. Rev., 1937, 24, 
34-53.—It is shown by reference to literature and by 
example that humor is the result of the ego’s presence 
in a situation where it is necessary for the super-ego 
to relieve some of the tension. There is a transfer of 
cathexis from the ego to the super-ego, resulting in 
hypercathexis of the latter. The super-ego allows 
the ego a slight but intense gain in pleasure by show- 


ing that the situation is child's play. This is partic 
larly important in the dangerous world in which the 
ego finds itself. Humorous acts are a defense agains: 
the instinctual demands of the id. These are in par; 
sadistic and in part narcissistic. There is mych 
material available to show the existence of this 
mechanism.—L. S. Selling (Recorder’s Court, De. 
troit). 

2264. Brierley, M. Die Affekte in der Theorie 
und Praxis. (The affects in theory and in practice 
Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1936, 22, 439-452.—Affects do 
not play the same significant role in systematic 
psychoanalytic theory that they do in practice (ne 
reason for this is the fact that affects have always 
been dealt with in connection with impulses. Impulse 
theory, however, is still in a state of development 
any theory of affects tends, therefore, to suffer }y 
reason of this relation. It is possible that a convers 
profounder, study of the latter might significant) 
illuminate impulse-theory. It should be kept ir 
mind that the analytic process is essentially an afle 
tive and not an intellectual one and that while we 
may be justified in conceptually representing the 
curative process as a modification of the super-eg 
in reality we achieve the desired change only in » 
far as we enable the patient to once more re-experience 
those affects which he harbored for the introjected 
object.— H. J. Wegrocki (Minnesota). 


2265. Carington, W. The quantitative study of 
trance personalities. III. Proc. Soc. psych. R 
Lond., 1936, 44, 189-222.—A continuation of the 
application of statistical treatment to word-associa- 
tion responses; in which two trance mediums and 
their “control” personalities are compared. The 
writer finds that the “control” personalities are more 
consistent in response than the normal, and are 
markedly similar.—C. E. Stuart (Duke). 


2266. Dorcus, R. M. Modification by suggestion 
of some vestibular and visual responses. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1937, 49, 82-87.—In order to determine the 
adequacy of the dissociation theory of hypnosis, 
6 S's were studied in their responses to certain un- 
familiar situations, both in the normal and in the 
hypnotic state. The responses studied were (1 
nystagmus, (2) the falling reaction, (3) pupillary 
reaction to light, and (4) production of color after- 
images (negative). It was found that the eye-move- 
ments produced after rotation were of the voluntar) 
typé and quite dissimilar from the typical nystagmic 
type. In the study of the second reaction, it was 
found that the falling could be induced by suggestion 
only after the S’s had experienced the reaction in the 
normal state, and that they did not typically conform 
to the direction suggested. No pupillary response 
could be induced by the suggestion of the dimming 0! 
the lights. The after-images were correct with respect 
to the actual, not the suggested color. The results o! 
these experiments are interpreted in light of the three 
theories of hypnosis: dissociation, narrowing of the 
field of consciousness, and heightened suggestibilit) 
It is concluded that since the major difference betwees 
hypnotic and normal reactions seems to be largely 
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the difference between the verbalization of what 
happened and the actual event, the best explanation 
< that hypnosis is the result of heightened suggesti- 
bility. —D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2267. Eidelberg, L. Zur Genese der Platzangst 
und des Schreibkrampfes. (The genesis of spatial 
anxiety and writer’s cramp.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 
1036, 22, 571-594.—Guilt-feeling seems to be a reac- 
‘ion of the super-ego to aggressive impulses generating 


in the id. When aggressive impulses are projected 


externally, however, anxiety replaces guilt-feeling. 
This was the case with the patient described, whose 
anxiety was associated with streets and open flat 


ands. His other symptom was writer’s cramp. It 
represented, in this case, a sexualization of the hand 
i) which the hand became the female sexual organ 
while the pencil or pen took over the role of the 
penis. Writing thus assumed for the patient a 
masturbation before his own eyes. In both, anxiety 
for special places, as well as in writer’s cramp, id 
impulses are concerned. In the former, though, 
orimarily aggressive id impulses are projected while 
in the latter predominantly sexual id impulses undergo 
n hysterical conversion.—H. J. Wegrockt (Min- 
nesota 

2268. Fromm-Reichmann, F. Contribution to the 
psychogenesis of migraine. Psychoanal. Rev., 1937, 
24, 26-33.—Migraine seems to arise from unresolved 
zmbivalence. It occurs usually in families which are 
ghly integrated, where any protest against a mem- 
ber of the family would mean a loss of security, and 
therefore would be accompanied by severe guilt feel- 
ings. The migraine may be a protest against sexual 
impotence on the part of the mate, or it may be a 
suppressed rage against the orders of a parent. It 
is apparently symbolic of a struggle; the patients often 
remark that they feel completely relaxed after a 
migraine attack, as though they had won a battle. 
[he dreams and fantasies of the patient indicate that 
alization in the head may be a symbol of protest 
against the intellectuality of the beloved adversary, 
and the affliction of a wish to destroy this intel- 
ectuality.—_L. S. Selling (Recorder's Court, Detroit). 


2269. Hann-Kende, F. Zur UWhbertragung und 
Gegeniibertragung in der Psychoanalyse. (Trans- 
lerence and counter-transference in psychoanalysis. ) 
int. Z. Psychoanal., 1936, 22, 478-486.—Transference 
s the most important factor in the success of an 
analysis. Correlative with it is the counter-transfer- 
ence on the part of the analyst. Freud and Ferenczi 
both warned that the analyst should hold any expres- 
sion of his feeling in abeyance. This, however, is 
practically impossible, some patients almost tele- 
pathically sensing the moods and thoughts of the 
analyst. Counter-transference can best be controlled 
by a profound self-analysis, it is, however, as in- 
evitable in the analytic relation as the transference of 
the patient and should, rather, be used to further the 
dest ends of the analysis—H. J. Wegrocki (Min- 


nesota ) 


2270. Jacobssohn, E. Bei 


mA zur Entwicklung des 
Weiblichen Kindwunsches. 


(Contribution to the 


2267-2273 


development of woman's wish for a child.) Jnt. Z. 
Psychoanal., 1936, 22, 371-379.—An account of the 
analysis of a girl between the third and fifth years. 
The development follows in general Freud's descrip- 
tion and presents additional material on the origin of 
the pregenital and preoedipal wishes relating to the 
mother. As Jacobssohn has found the same mechan- 
isms in analyses of adult women, they appear to be 
very common. They throw light on the castration 
anxiety of women, which is thereby related to the 
preoedipal period and bound up with shame, in- 
feriority and fear of bodily injury, corresponding to 
pregenital oral-sadistic instincts. Early enlightment 
as to sex differences has a decided influence on the 
development of autoerotism, but it cannot protect 
against the narcistic injury as long as the male sex is 
more esteemed socially. Nevertheless, explanation 
influences favorably the conquest of this injury, since 
it replaces the oral phantasies and therefore prepares 
for the later feminine orientation —M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 


2271. Jekels, L. Die psychoanalytische Therapie. 
(The psychoanalytical therapy.) Svenska Lékartidn., 
1936, 33, 1797-1802; 1821-1831.—The writer offers 
an answer to the question so often put by many 
physicians: What criteria should be used for judging 
the kinds of cases of neurosis suitable for psycho- 
analytical treatment, and what kind might be treated 
by simpler methods? Among ailments that should 
have psychoanalytical treatment and only that, the 
author lists: apparent neurosis (coupled with char- 
acter difficulties) in childhood and adolescence, all 
character-anomalies of a neurotic background which 
have withstood all other kinds of treatment, all 
kinds of mania, if lasting results are to be obtained, 
and finally, all kinds of compulsion neurosis.—M. L. 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


2272. Karpman, B. The psychology of chess. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1937, 24, 54-69.—This is a review 
of the book Masters of the Chessboard, by Richard 
Reti. This book was not completed by the author 
before his death, but reveals many interesting features 
in the play and the character of many of the most 
important chess players, such as Capablanca, Lasker, 
and Alekhine. The greater part of this paper, how- 
ever, is devoted to analysis of the play and the per- 
sonality of Paul Morphy, and some excerpts are 
included from a study of this man made by Ernest 
Jones. It is pointed out that Morphy had a great 
deal of conflict with his father, which was suppressed 
and which came out in a fantasy type of struggle. 
Chess is an anal-sadistic mechanism; the king repre- 
sents the father, and the whole game a killing of the 
father. A number of features are pointed out which 
caused the development of the psychosis from which 
Morphy suffered.—L. S. Selling (Recorder's Court, 
Detroit). 


2273. Maby, J. C. Some observations on extra- 
sensory perception. Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 
1936, 44, 169-182.—The writer discusses the relation 
of sensory modes to the type of extra-sensory response, 
and offers some critical observations regarding C. D. 
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Broad's discussion of the same problem (see X: 
2490).—C. E. Stuart (Duke). 

2274. Ramos, A. A bio-dynamic and evolutional 
orientation of psychoanalysis. Smith Ely Jelliffe: 
his work. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1936, 84, 667-675.— 
C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2275. Reik, T. Surprise and the psycho-analyst. 
London: Kegan Paul, 1936. Pp. 294. 12/6.—The 
author describes his book as an attempt to set forth 
‘What is required of an investigator into the uncon- 
scious mental processes of another person, and what 
he achieves.’ In fact the scope of the book is wider 
than this might suggest, for it makes a good many 
incursions into the fields of general psychological 
method and principle both normal and abnormal. 
Some of the topics dealt with are wit; tact, time and 
rhythm; memory and reminiscence; conjecture and 
comprehension; the ego mechanism; anticipation. 
Che general thesis of the book is that when the true 
route of analysis and interpretation is followed there 
must be somewhere near the beginning always an 
experience of shock or surprise. This and its sig- 
nificance are fully discussed and illustrated by a mass 
of original observations.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, 
England) 


2276. Reiter, P. Om suggestion. 
geskr. Laeg., 1937, 99, 125-134. 


(On suggestion. ) 


This is a com- 


prehensive and detailed discussion of suggestion and 
suggestibility with special reference to medical prac- 
The medium for suggestion is said to be affec- 

Intelligence is a blocking factor not only in 


tice 
tivity. 
the subject but also in the examiner. Too much 
intelligence is detrimental to politicians in their 
appeal to and leading of the public. Intelligence and 
a successful politician may only be combined if the 
politician is also a good actor. Having to influence 
the primitive substrata of the individual or masses 
for successful suggestion, mental and physical thera- 
peutic charlatans must not be restricted by reason 
and intelligence. Physicians must use treatment by 
suggestion in their therapy since no doubt the affec- 
tive mechanism being made active in suggestion and 
suggestibility is linked up directly with archaic 
aflectivity which carries with it also an influence on 
somatic functions, all of which have a direct connec- 
tion with the vegetative nervous system. The article 
is interspersed with examples from both practical 
life and history on suggestion and suggestibility. 
Practical advice as to how much and how little the 
practicing physician may use suggestion as a thera- 
peutic method is offered.—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 


2277. Sabnis, G. K. ‘The unconscious through 
the ages. J. Univ. Bombay, 1936, 4, No. 4, pp. 44; 
No. 6, pp. 38.—‘‘The scope of this essay . . . is an 
attempt to understand how far and in what sense 
the New Psychology can exclusively claim the dis- 
covery of the unconscious as its patent property.” 
The paper considers the tenets of the “New Psy- 
chology’’ (psychoanalysis) and considers the evi- 
dences of the unconscious which have been thought 
and written about since the Greeks. It is concluded, 


however, that there is a sharp distinction between 
the psychoanalytic conception of the unconscioy< 
and that of the classical or modern psychology. 
—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). ' 


2278. Saltmarsh, H. F. Some comments on mM; 
Tyrrell’s paper on Individuality. Proc. Soc. psy), 
Res., Lond., 1936, 44, 183-188.—See X: 357)_ 
C. E. Stuart (Duke). 

2279. Schilder, P. Psychoanalysis and condi. 
tioned reflexes. Psychoanal. Rev., 1937, 24, 1-17 
Schilder breaks down Pavlov’s point of view into jts 
various elements. He points out that Pavlov’s inter. 
pretations of excitation, inhibition and irradiation 
are only partially justified, and that his interpretation 
of a mosaic pattern of nervous interrelation withoy: 
regard to the total personality is not justified at all 
Making psychological analogies on a physiological 
basis is artificial; the two have constant connections 
and sequences. The relation of modern physiology to 
modern psychology and postural reflexes, motor 
attitudes, and the totality of motor attitudinal in 
pulses cannot be ignored, and there is no reason to 
assume that the neurophysiology of the cortex js 
different from or similar to any other neurophysi 
logical function. Psychology and neurology must 
deal with the total personality, and should not con 
sider the cortical activity a mere mosaic of excitation 
and inhibition. —L. S. Selling (Recorder's Court 
Detroit). 


2280. Tamm, A. Ett sexual-problem. Onanifragan 
i psykoanalytisk belysning. (A sexual problem. The 
problem of onanism in the light of psychoanalysis 
Stockholm: Tidens Férlag, 1930. Pp. 118.—This 
book deals with the problem of onanism, mostly 
along the line of Freud’s theories. The chapters 
include: definition, historical notes, present-day con 
ception of onanism, the sexuality of the child, the 
author’s own observations on children, guilt feelings, 
sublimation, nervous symptoms and split tendencies, 
consequences, and treatment. 
tions of terms is appended.—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 


2281. Velikovsky, I. Tolstoy’s Kreutzer Sonata 
and unconscious homosexuality. Psychoanal. Re. 
1937, 24, 18-25.—Most individuals are bisexual to 
a greater or lesser degree. In many, however, the 
homosexual pattern does not disappear; if it con- 
tinues its development consciously the result will be 
open homosexuality, or if unconsciously latent homo- 
sexuality. Tolstoy’s murderer, Pozdnuishef, is pre 
sented as a latent homosexual who does not know his 
own nature. He is also a sadist. He does not know 
that the hate impulses in his marital life were caused 
by the unconscious desire for a man, a partner ol his 
own sex, in lieu of his marriage. In his marriage he 
therefore sought the impossible. He shows some dis- 
placement and rationalization, and he also attempts 
to make the desired object disgusting, which is 9 
expression of his struggle against the forbidden im- 
pulses. However, the forbidden impulse was victo- 
rious and he became a match-maker. The assault 
and murder were substitute actions. The work als 
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chows Tolstoy to have been a latent homosexual.— 
~-¢ Selling (Recorder’s Court, Detroit). 
See also abstracts 2182, 2254, 2342, 2344, 2510. ] 
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282. Albers, E. C., & Sheard, C. The tolerance 
of light in exophthalmic goiter. Amer. Bs Ophthal., 
1036. 19, 460-463.—In 51 persons with exophthalmic 
‘oiter complaining of hypersensitiveness to light the 
slare-out values were determined. While the glare- 
>t value in normal persons was 380 foot-candles, the 
verage value for the patients with exophthalmic 
oiter was 200 foot-candles. The intolerance of light 
a those patients is not influenced by or dependent 
9 the visible spectral quality of light. Twenty-eight 
the 51 cases were re-examined two to three weeks 

er the operation (thyroidectomy) for the goiter. 
The average glare-out value for this group was 270 
foot-candles.— H. Burian (Dartmouth). 

2283. Aldrich, C. A., & Veeder, B. S. Outline of 
the pediatrist’s relation to mental hygiene. /. Pediat., 
1936, 9, 323-328.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2284. Alpers, B. J. A note on the mental syndrome 
of corpus callosum tumors. J. nerv. ment. Dts., 
1936, 84, 621-627.—‘‘Two further cases of glioma of 
the corpus callosum are described. In both, the 
mental symptoms were the most prominent feature. 
\ttention is called to the organic type of deficit 
which characterizes the mental syndrome. The 
mperviousness of these patients to stimuli is stressed 
1s being particularly characteristic of the syndrome.” 

. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2285. Arnold, G. B., Harrell, D. L., & Riley, H. L., 
Jr. Amaurotic family idiocy: three case reports. 

irginia med. (Semt-) Mon., 1935, 62.—R. R. Wiil- 

ughby (Brown). 

2286. Bonhour, A. Definici6n de la confusién 
mental. (Definition of mental confusion.) Psiquiat. 

riminol., 1936, 1, 39-44.—Mental confusion is a 
transitory state characterized by suspension of higher 
mental activity and accompanied by more or less 
ntense subconscious states, and correlated with struc- 
tural and physico-chemical changes.—R. M. Bellows 
U.S. Employm. Serv., Div. Stand. and Res.) 


2287. Borowiecki, S. Dziedzicznosé w chorobach 
umyslowych i jej zwalczanie. (The inheritance of 
mental disorders and how to overcome it.) Hig. 
bsychicsn., 1936, 2, 1-20.—This is a critical analysis 
| the investigations that have been made up to now 
as to the inheritance of mental disorders in connection 
with modern eugenic trends. Although the author 
in principle takes a stand in favor of compulsory 
sterilization of persons hereditarily tainted, still he 
considers that in Polish conditions all attempts to 
combat mental disorders by resort to sterilization 
ought to be preceded by very far-going critical 
researches.—S. Blachowski (Poznah). 


2288. Bowman, K. M. Towards peace of mind. 


London: Allen & Unwin, 1936. Pp. viii + 278. 
‘/-—This book by the Chief “Medical Officer at 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital deals in a simple and 


general way with everyday problems of mental health 
It is not bound up with any dogmatic type of psycho- 
logical theory, and is addressed mainly to the layman 
who desires information in his search for peace and 
health of mind. Cyril Burt contributes an apprecia- 
tive preface. A brief bibliography is appended. 
F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

2289. Burger, M. Episodische Versagenszustinde 
als Friihsymptom der Schizophrenie. (Episodic ‘‘all- 
gone”’ states as an early symptom of schizophrenia. ) 
Nervenarzt, 1936, 9, H. 5.—In addition to the sudden 
feelings of strangeness and nonpathognomonic de- 
pressive, psychasthenic and hypochondriacal states 
which are recognized as early symptoms of schizo- 
phrenia, Burger describes a third type. This consists 
of “all-gone’”’ psychasthenic and neurasthenic epi- 
sodes, accompanied by headache and sleeplessness, 
which recur often with free intervals. They precede 
the outbreak of the psychosis either immediately or 
by a longer or shorter time. They are further charac- 
terized by decreased mental accomplishment, forget- 
fulness, abnormal fatigability, and lack of concentra- 
tion. Burger found these episodes in 10 out of 120 
male schizophrenics.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2290. Chambers, F. T., Jr. A psychological ap- 
proach in certain cases of alcoholism. Ment. Hvyzg., 
N. Y., 1937, 21, 67-78.—A discussion of an approach 
that may lead to a termination of alcoholism. An 
admission by the patient which must be made before 
treatment is given is that he is an abnormal drinker. 
Then he is allowed to pick out his own alcoholic 
characteristics in Richard Peabody’s book The 
Common Sense of Drinking. A scientific psychological 
approach is used in preference to admonition, and the 
patient is aided in gaining a psychological insight into 
his alcoholic problem. He must relax physically and 
mentally. Alcoholic dreams are discussed and notes 
by Peabody given for exhaustive study. Also a daily 
routine is planned, which includes keeping of a 
schedule, exercise, recreation, study, business, and 
hobbies.—P. Brand (New York City). 


2291. Cohen, J. J. Psychotherapy. London: Bale 
Sons & Danielsson, 1936. Pp. v + 149. 5/-.— 
Written to expound and propagate “‘psychophonism” 
which is said to be a “system of negatival auto- 
suggestion from all rival systems which, all, start from 
an entirely wrong foundation, this in their being all 
alike positival in their psychology.’’ Metaphysical in 
bent.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

2292. Daumézon, G. Le délire d’intermétamor- 
phose. Variété d’illusions de sosie et de Frégoli. 
(The delusion of intermetamorphosis. A variety of 
the delusions of a twin and of Frégoli.) Amn. méd.- 
psychol., 1937, 95, Part 1, 19-26.—The two patients 
described both had constantly changing delusions of 
people about them. The twin delusion is that there 
is another person identical with the self. The delusion 
of Frégoli is that some one person.can change himself 
into other persons. These patients thought that all 
people around them were constantly changed into 
other people. They believed that their associates 
were changed by their persecutors merely to annoy 
them.—M. B. Mitchell (Bellevue Hospital). 
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2293. Delgado, H. Introduccién al estudio de la 
psicopatologia. (Introduction to the study of psycho- 
pathology.) Lima: 1935. Pp. 20.—The concept of 
normality must be approached from both statistical 
technique and moral doctrine. Interpretation of ab- 
normal mental phenomena may be approached only 
by understanding of normal mental manifestations.— 
R. M. Bellows (U. S. Employm. Serv., Div. Stand. 
and Res.) 

2294. Dunbar, H. F., Wolfe, T. P., & Rioch, J. 
McK. Psychiatric aspects of medical problems. The 
psychic component of the disease process (including 
convalescence) in cardiac, diabetic, and fracture pa- 
tients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1936, 93, 649-679.— 
R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2295. Dunton, W. R., Jr. A psychotic family. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1936, 93, 559-566.—A chart 
showing the relationships in a family of whom 19 per 
cent (25 out of 132) were psychotic is presented. 
Those who were definitely alcoholic were not in- 
cluded in this figure.—R. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

2296. Ehrensviird, J. Neurosernas diagnos och 
behandling. (Diagnosis and treatment of neuroses. ) 
Soc.-med. Tidskr., 1937, 14, 9-11.—The writer advo- 
cates medical psychology, constitution-typology and 
characterology as necessary in a medical curriculum. 

M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 

2297. Fleck, U. Symptomatische Psychosen 
(1935). (Symptomatic psychoses, 1935.) Fortschr. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1937, 9, 30-39.—This is a review 
of 1935 publications concerned with such varied topics 
in relation to psychosis as menstrual dysfunction, 
pernicious anemia, pellagra, traumatic lesions, tumors 
and rabies. Bibliography.—D. S. Oberlin (Delaware 
State Hospital). 

2298. Friedman, J., & Kanzer, M. Thyrotoxicosis 
with psychosis: clinico-neuropathologic observations 
inacase. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1937, 85, 30-35.—It is 
highly probable that a thyrotoxic state and its asso- 
ciated psychosis may give rise to degenerative changes 
in the brain. The brain may be the site of patho- 
logical changes due to the thyrotoxicosis prior to the 
onset of the toxic exhaustive type of psychosis, while 
the latter may in turn be instrumental in provoking 
further damage to brain tissue.—C. R. Atwell (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

2299. Gert, G. Der Aufbau der Depression. (The 
structure of depression.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1936, 
22, 379-408.—Gerd discusses the mechanisms in 
neurotic depression and the therapeutic technic. The 
structure of the depression indicates the order of pro- 
cedure. In depressives, after collapse of infantile 
genitality, the libido regresses under pressure of the 
Oedipus situation to the oral stage. This forms the 
most superficial layer, which must be repressed in 
order to repress in turn the sadistic sexuality. Hence 
the first task is to break up the oral fixation. This is 
the turning point of the analysis and is announced by 
the sudden appearance of genital excitation, as ex- 
periencing the oral impulses reactivates the Oedipus 
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situation. The next step is to make conscioys th 
aggressions, especially those related to guilt feelin ‘ 
The masochistic rage against the ego is conquered 
when the patient experiences these to their nucleys 
in the Oedipus complex. Both the guilt feeling and 
masochism then disappear, and the analysis and the 
neurosis are ended. The neurosis lasts until the genital 
anxiety is overcome and the way cleared for {yjj 
genital expression without ambivalent relationships 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). ’ 


2300. Geyer, H. Die angeborenen und fri; 
erworbenen Schwachsinnszustiinde. (Congenital and 
early developed feeblemindedness.) Fortschr, Nexro) 
Psychiat., 1937, 9, 1-15.—The author states that the 
contributions in the field of mental deficiency have 
been many during the past few years. Much litera. 
ture dealing with race hygiene problems has developed 
as well as much concerning clinical and diagnostic 
methods. Therapy alone lags behind. The varioys 
sections of the present article are concerned syc 
cessively with the general etiology and character of 
oligophrenia; general diagnostic work; heredity and 
environment; special clinical forms, including amay 
rotic idiocy, symptomatology of Little's disease. 
mongoloid idiocy, tuberous sclerosis; the proportion 
of feeblemindedness in the general population. There 
is a bibliography.—D. S. Oberlin (Delaware State 
Hospital). 

2301. Gordon, A. Depersonalization: with report 
of an unusual case. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1936, 84, 628- 
635.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2302. Halberstadt, G. Contribution a |’étude des 
états chroniques de la psychose maniaque dépressive. 
(Contribution to the study of chronic states in the 
manic-depressive psychosis.) Ann. méd.-psychol. 
1937, 95, Part 1, 1-18.—Manic, depressive, and cir- 
cular psychoses may become chronic, but so long as 
there is no mental deterioration there is always reason 
to hope for a cure; thus treatment should be con- 
tinued. Several cases are cited in which cures were 
effected even after the menopause in women. Many 
references are made to the works of other authors.— 
M. B. Mitchell (Bellevue Hospital). 


2303. Isakower, O. Beitrag zur Pathopsychologie 
der Einschlafphinomen. (A contribution to the psy- 
chopathology of fore-sleep phenomena.) ni. Z 
Psychoanal., 1936, 22, 466-477.—A phenomenon not 
very often found in normal fore-sleep is a peculiar feel- 
ing.of bliss associated with unique hallucinatory sensa- 
tions about and in the mouth. This experience is not 
the same as the hypnagogic sensations which are 9 
common but is experienced only rarely in falling 
asleep. It is more often found in fever states and in 
the stage preceding an epileptic fit. It might be 
explained as being due to a peculiar splitting of the 
ego in which there is a ession to the infantile 
stage where heightened satisfaction was associated 
with mouth-feeding sensations.—H. J. Wegrocki 
(Minnesota). 


2304. Johnson, W. J. 


Multiple incidence of mon- 
golism in the same family. Amer. J. Psychiat., 196 
93, 533—538.— Evidence in the literature suggests that 
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Jinical mongolism occurs with almost equal frequency 
‘black and white populations. The literature reveals 
10 cases of familial mongolism (excluding mongolian 
-wins). This paper is a report of three more cases: 
sne of a pair of twins the second member of which 
became psychotic, two cases in the same generation 
: olored family, and two successive cases in one 

In the discussion of the paper A. Bleyer 
states: “The supposed complete abnormality of these 
individuals tempts one to suspect that mongolism 
nust have a very early biologic start, that it is gametic 
‘. origin, and that the disturbance occurs some time 
before fertilization, during the period of maturation 
of the sperm cell, and that in mongolism we are per- 
haps dealing with a true mutation, which may be 
found to be of digressive type.’’—R. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

2305. Kaplun, D. Feeble-mindedness as a factor 
in transiency. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1937, 21, 96-100. 

\n evaluation of the degree to which mental de- 
{ciency is a problem in the transient group as com- 
pared to the population as a whole. Data were ob- 
tained in July 1935 from a carefully chosen sampling 
{ New York City’s male non-resident population. 
For each of the 504 men selected socio-economic 
information was obtained, together with his score on a 
{)-minute group intelligence test. The data indicate 
that feeble-mindedness is an important background 
factor in transiency. According to army standards, 


of one C 


family 


the transient group studied contain 12 times as many 
mental defectives as the population as a whole. Com- 
petent social supervision, vocational guidance, train- 


ing and placement are required as part of any indi- 
vidualized clinical and social program.—P. Brand 

New York City). 

2306. Kasanin, J. The syndrome of episodic con- 
fusion. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1936, 93, 625-638.—Two 
ase histories are given.—R. Goldman (Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital). 

2307. Komai, T. Pedigrees of hereditary diseases 
and abnormalities found in the Japanese race. 
Kyoto: 1934. Pp. iv + 51.—741 pedigrees of some 
80 kinds of hereditary diseases and abnormalities 
gathered from various Japanese medical journals are 
shown in the plates, and the sources of each pedigree 
and the compiler’s remarks on the mode of inheritance 
of each kind of abnormality are presented in the text. 
Either in the kinds of disease or in the mode of trans- 
mission there is little difference from what is known in 
the Occidental races. Exceptions to this rule may be 
lound in Oguchi’s disease, which is much rarer in 
Europeans, and in Huntington’s chorea, for which no 
authentic record is found in Japanese. In sharp con- 
trast with these morbid genes, the genes for ‘“‘normal”’ 
characters show considerable differences both in kind 


— in frequency in different races.—T7. Komai 
yoto). 


2308. Landis, C., & Hunt, W. A. The startle pat- 
‘em in psychopathological patients. (Film.) New 
York: New York State Psychiatric Institute and 
Hospital, 1937. 1 reel. 250 ft., 16mm. $15 sale.— 
This film deals with the startle pattern in schizo- 
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phrenia, manic-depressive psychosis, involutional 
melancholia, encephalitis, general paresis, and epi- 
lepsy. There are no qualitative differences, but 
quantitative ones are shown. In general, the schizo- 
phrenic cases show the strongest reactions; the organic 
cases, the weakest. In epilepsy, about 25% of the 
subjects show no movement at all, even the eye blink 
being absent.—W. A. Hunt (Connecticut College). 


2309. Lange-Cosack, H. Psychiatrie des Kindes- 
alters. (Child psychiatry.) Fortschr. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1937, 9, 16-29.—The author here is con- 
cerned mainly with functional disturbances and does 
not consider in her review of recent literature, mental 
deficiency, epilepsy or congenital lues. Publications 
concerned with developmental disturbances, psycho- 
pathic constitution, neurosis, difficulties in upbringing 
and legal psychiatry are discussed in the first section 
of the article. Children’s psychoses, birth injuries 
and diseases of the nervous system in newborn and 
very young babies are dealt with in the remainder of 
the article. Bibliography.—D. S. Oberlin (Delaware 
State Hospital). 

2310. Marsh, L. C. Group treatment of relatives 
of psychotic patients. Occup. Ther., 1936, 15, 1-18.— 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2311. McComas, H. C. Psychic research and 
psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1936, 93, 539-546.— 
Information in the realm of spiritualistic phenomena 
may enable the psychiatrist to help the patient by 
scientific explanation of their bizarre experiences. A 
psychiatric study of the mediums themselves would be 
of value. The author reports some of his experiences 
at seances, especially those of the medium Margery. 
It is suggested that the psychiatrist observe and com- 
pare the messages of a medium with the language of a 
schizophrenic.—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

2312. McFarland, R. A., & Huddleson, J.H. Neu- 
rocirculatory reactions in the psychoneuroses studied 
by the Schneider method. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1936, 
93, 567-599.—Biochemical research constantly re- 
veals a relationship between mental and physical 
health. The Schneider Index, which has here been 
used to measure cardiovascular fitness, ‘‘expresses an 
attempt to employ tests for pulse rate and blood pres- 
sure in a standardized manner and to combine the 
results, arbitrarily weighted to avoid over emphasis 
of any one item, into a single score.’’ A study of 1072 
subjects—athletes and unselected control subjects as 
well as psychoneurotic, schizophrenic, manic depres- 
sive, and organic neurologic patients, “revealed a 
significant degree of functional unfitness in the circu- 
latory system of psychoneurotic and psychotic pa- 
tients.""—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

2313. Medd, M. R. Emotional responses asso- 
ciated with physical handicaps. Occup. Ther., 1936, 
15, 47-54.—Case studies of such phenomena as mild 
psychosis resulting from amputation are presented.— 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

2314. Muncie, W., & Cotton, H. A. The medical 
practitioner’s opportunity and responsibility in the 
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2315-2321 
admission of patients to psychiatric hospital. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1937, 21, 89-95.—A study of what the 
patient is told in advance concerning his entry to the 
hospital. Of 200 cases, over 50% had been given no 
preparation whatsoever for their entry. The state- 
ment of the patient is considered valid because it is a 
safe rule to accept his spontaneous statements as true 
until they are proved wrong, and because it is not so 
much the truth or falsity of the statement as the 
patient's conception of what he has been told that 
counts. The patients are not told the correct reason 
for entry in many cases through a misguided effort to 
spare them; yet it is necessary to give them adequate 
information because of the importance of the informa- 
tion in psychiatric therapy and in adjustment to the 
P. Brand (New York City). 


Zashchitnye reflexy pri 
(Defensive reflexes in the 


hospital. 


2315. Neiding, M. N. 
vnepiramidnom sindrome. 
extrapyramidal syndrome.) Jn Rokhlin, L. L., 
Problemy Klinicheskoi 1 Experimentalnoi WNevro- 
patologit i Psikhiatrit. Kharkov: Ukr. Psikhonevrol. 
\kad., 1936. Pp. 106-110.—Description of the case 
of a 21-yr.-old patient who at the age of 8 suffered an 
attack of typhus followed by a right hemiplegia. In 
recent years a syndrome resembling Bekhterev’s 
hemitonia, with athetosis, etc., appeared. Bekhterev 
considered post-apoplectic hemitonia a result of a 
pyramidal irritation; the author thinks of it as a 
variety of dystonia. On the background of extra- 
pyramidal involvement the patient showed strong 
reflex synergies, including the rare crossed flexion 
reflex. The case history is presented, accompanied 
by a detailed account of the symptoms. The author 
emphasizes the presence of the reflex mentioned in 
connection with cerebral hemiplegia rather than 
paraplegia. English and French summaries.—L. J. 
Stone (Columbia). 


2316. Popov, E. A. O raznovidnostiakh i dinamike 
obmanov vospriyatiya. (Concerning the varieties 
and the dynamics of perceptual hallucinations.) In 
Rokhlin, L. L., Problemy Klinicheskoi 1 Expert- 
mentalnot Nevropatologit 1 Psikhiatru. Kharkov: 
Ukr. Psikhonevrol. Akad., 1936. Pp. 265-271.—In 
terms of theory, the author finds that normally per- 
ception and imagination are best distinguished in 
terms of vividness, projection into the real world 
(characteristics of perception) as against a feeling of 
belonging to the internal world, and voluntary muta- 
bility (characteristics of imagery). But rather than 
attempting to throw phenomena of delusion and 
hallucination into the one category or the other, it is 
maintained that there is a series of intermediate phe- 
nomena between perception and imagination, such as 
eidetism, ‘‘internal voices,”’ “echoes of voices,’’ etc. 
On the basis of clinical data collected by himself and 
others the author affirms that the intermediate 
character of such phenomena is shown by their regular 
appearance in the development and disappearance of 
each hallucinatory: status. It is proposed that all 
such intermediaries be called ‘“‘undeveloped hallucin- 
ations,’ or “hallucinoids.”” French and English sum- 
maries.—L. J. Stone (Columbia). 
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2317. Radecki, W., & Paysse, C. Psych ‘ 
functional. (Functional psychopathology.) Bee” 
Aires: 1935. Pp. 145.—Individual difierences 2,. 
produced by internal (constitutional) and external 
(environmental) factors and may be examined by , 
combination of methods, which include physiological 
psychophysical, and psychometric measurements — 
= M. Bellows (U.S. Employm. Serv., Div. Stand, and 

es.) , 

2318. Reaser, E. F. Psychosis associated with 
glaucoma simplex. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1936, 9% 
663-665.—Case report.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psy. 
chopathic Hospital). : 

2319. Rokhlin,L.L. [Ed.] Problemy klinichesko| 
i experimentalnoi nevropatologii i psikhiatrij: yubi- 
leiny sbornik posviashcheny tridtsatiletiyu nauchnoj, 
vrachebnoi, pedagogicheskoi i obshchestvennoi deys- 
telnosti zasluzhennovo professora Alexandra Mikhail- 
ovicha Grinshteina. (Problems of clinical and experi 
mental neuropathology and psychiatry; memoria 
volume dedicated to the thirtieth anniversary of the 
scientific, medical, educational and social activity o{ 
Professor Emeritus Alexander Mikhailovich Grip 
stein.) Kharkov: Ukr. Psikhonevrol. Akad., 1936 
Pp. 437. (Paper) 14 rub., 50 kop.; (bound) 16 rub 
50 kop.—The papers are mostly by Russian neurolo- 
gists and psychiatrists. Following two papers on the 
work of Griinstein, Part I, Clinical Psychoneurolog, 
appears in two sections: (a) Clinical Neurology (33 
papers) and (b) Clinical Psychiatry (9 papers 


Part II is titled Anatomy, Physiology and General 
Pathology of the Nervous System, and contains 1! 


papers. The work is issued by the Ukrainian Psycho- 
neurological Academy. Russian papers are followed 
by English and French summaries provided by the 
authors. No index.—L. J. Stone (Columbia). 


2320. Rosenzweig, S., & Shakow, D. Play tech- 
nique in schizophrenia and other psychoses. I. Ra- 
tionale. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1937, 7, 32-35.—A 
discussion of the value of play technique in working 
with psychotic patients, setting forth the theoretical 
background for Part II, a description of an experiment 
involving the use of play technique.—/. Mc V. Hunt 
(Brown). 

2321. Rosenzweig, S., & Shakow, D. Play tech- 
nique in schizophrenia and other psychoses. II. An 
experimental study of schizophrenic constructions 
with play materials. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 193i. 
7, 36-47.—The authors are interested in determining 
whether as a whole schizophrenic patients respond to 
play technique stimulation and, if so, whether ther 
response varies in accordance with diagnosis. From 
the group used, 10 paranoid and 10 hebephreni 
schizophrenic patients and 10 normal individuals, 
was found that (1) the schizophrenic patients 
sponded favorably to the form of play technique used; 
(2) typically different patterns were discernible for 
the three groups of subjects in respect to the genera 
characteristics of their constructions; (3) individua 
cases yielded some material of psychiatric interest 
even in a single experimental session.—J. McV. Hunt 
(Brown). 
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22? Ross, A. T. The pre-motor syndrome. J. 
vor, ment. Dis., 1937, 85, 1-7.—Discussion of the 
rerature with no definite conclusion drawn. W alshe s 
arguments, that with the exception of forced grasping 
and possibly of motor apraxia, Fulton’s premotor 
eyndrome is in reality a syndrome of the motor cortex, 
seem convincing to the clinician while the grasping 
movements, motor apraxia, and the degeneration 
xperiments of Kennard and Hoff showing a differ- 
nce in the position of premotor and motor fibers in 
the cord, suggest a special premotor cortical repre- 
sentation of function.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 
"9323. Schilder, P. The analysis of ideologies as 
a psycho-therapeutic method, especially in group 
treatment. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1936, 93, 601-617.— 
Ideologies are systems (unformulated or only partially 
formulated) of ideas and connotations which human 
beings build up in order to have a better orientation 
their actions. They are conscious thoughts 
heavily weighted with emotions; this fact is often 
neither recognized nor of any interest to the possessor 
the ideology. There are national, class, and 
familial ideologies. An individual may harbor all 
types, even when they conflict with each other. 
Conflicts arise from the conflicts between the various 
nflicting ideologies in one individual and from the 
nsuficiency of ideologies in given situations in life 
n connection with the fact that ideologies by their 
nner nature are unflexible, rigid and unadaptable.”’ 
The steps in the growth of the ideology in terms of 
psychoanalytic concepts are outlined. Cases are 


cited. Open discussions of problems force the indi- 


vidual to a logical analysis of the content of his 

ideologies and a re-evaluation of it for his own life. In 

group treatment the patient has to justify his private 

ideology and correct it in contact with that of others. 
R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2324. Sinha, S. Learning curve of a mentally de- 
ficient child. Indian J. Psychol., 1936, 11, 223-235.— 
[he author presents the results of training a Bengali 
boy of 11 whose mental age was, when the author 
indertook his education, 5 years and 7 months.— 

A. Avertll (Worcester Teachers College). 


2325. Stone, C. W. Occupational therapy in 
neuropsychiatry. Occup. Ther., 1936, 15, 379-384.— 
Purposeful activity should be substituted for scat- 
tered activity or idleness, and the objects made 
should appear useful. Work should make the patients 
leel that they can take their place in the world again. 
The program should be changed occasionally to avoid 
monotony.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

2326. Thiele, R. Aphasie, apraxie, agnosie. (Apha- 
sia, apraxia, agnosia.) Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1937, 9, 81-92.—The author includes reviews of the 
‘iterature and comments upon the changes in point of 
view and theory in the past ten years. The present 
article gives résumés and discussions of such recent 
work on aphasia as that done by Weisenburg and 
McBride in the field of testing and localization, 
vange’s article on agnosia, and the anatomic and 
histopathologic case of ideomotor apraxia studied by 


Mayer-Gross. There is a_ bibliography 
Oberlin (Delaware State Hospital). 

2327. Thomas, G. W. Psychic factors in rheuma- 
toid arthritis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1936, 93, 693-710. 
—R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2328. Tillotson, K. J. Sociological implications 
in modern psychiatric thought. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1936, 93, 503-516.—The importance of all kinds of 
sociological elements or factors is seen in psychiatric 
work. The “clearly defined and precisely charac- 
terized concepts” of “residues,” ‘‘derivations” and 
“persistent aggregates’’ set forth in Paretian sociology 
are of use to the psychiatrist. Pareto’s sociology 
touches all phases of human society and deals with 
them in a logical, orderly, and understandable 
manner. The patient-as-a-whole can be more 
adequately dealt with under the Paretian schema. 
R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2329. Wallin, J. E. W. Activities of the division. 
Recommendations. Rep. Div. spec. Educ. ment. Hyg., 
Del., 1935-1936, Part 12, 294-303.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

2330. Willis, H. L. Teaching psychiatric nursing. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1937, 21, 79-88.—A nurse 
assigned to a ward in a mental hospital often feels 
insecure due to her faulty attitudes. Incorrect ideas 
arise from the fact that she thinks mental patients 
are asocial or antisocial, from her period of nursing 
in a general hospital, and from the scale of wages 
paid to private duty nurses of mental patients. The 
first problem is to uproot these ideas through the 
psychiatric nursing program, the primary objective 
of which is to force the student to see the patient as 
a person and to deal with people by developing herself. 
A progressive observation nursing sheet is given to the 
student as a guide for the nursing findings in each 
new patient. Psychiatric nursing must be seen not 
only in terms of results but also in terms of effort. 
Pertinent questions are used to help the student in 
working out problems and to stimulate her to see 
relationships. A compilation of situations is needed 
in an effort to get the student to use her experience 
in meeting present needs. Projects are developed and 
comparative case studies analyzed. Literature is 
used as an interpretation of life and demonstrates 
the universality cf human traits.—P. Brand (New 
York City). 

2331. Wolfe, T. P. Emotions and organic heart 
disease. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1936, 93, 681-691.— 
The psychogenic origin of manifested organic dis- 
turbances is discussed.— R. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

[See also abstracts 2060, 2198, 2208, 2213, 2214, 

2255, 2268, 2272, 2276, 2443, 2513, 2516, 2523, 

2526, 2528. ] 
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2332. Baley, S. Osobowosé twércza Zeromskiego. 
(The creative personality of Zeromski.) Warsaw: 
Nasza Ksiegarnia, 1936. Pp. 228.—The author 
characterizes the creativeness of Stefan Zeromski, one 
of the greatest Polish novelists, on the basis of an 
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analysis of his work, leaving aside biographical 
materials. In Zeromski’s creative personality, the 
author distinguishes three fundamental psychical 
characteristics: perseverance, syntheticism, and emo- 
tionalism. In the categories of Kretschmer’s typology, 
Zeromski's creativeness may be defined as schizo- 
thymic with a large dose of the cyclothymic. Like- 
wise in Zeromski's personality are strongly marked 
infantilism and egocentrism. Finally, the author 
discusses the role which the Oedipus complex plays in 
Zeromski's works.—S. Blachowski (Poznan). 

2333. Btachowski, S. Od wyobrafeh ejdetycznych 
do struktury osobowoSéi. (From eidetic representa- 
tions to the structure of the personality.) Chowanna, 
1936, 7, 65-76.—A critical discussion of J. Wachtel’s 
monograph (in Polish) concerning eidetism (see 
abstract, Vol. X, 810) and an analysis of Jaensch’s 
types of personality.—7. Zaworski (Poznan). 

2334. Dodge, A. F. Social dominance of clerical 
workers and salespersons as measured by the Bern- 
reuter personality inventory. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 
28, 71-73.—‘‘The dominance-submission score of the 
Bernreuter personality inventory appears to measure 
some trait or characteristic which experienced sales- 
people tend to possess to a greater degree than ex- 
perienced clerical workers. No assumption should 
be made, however, as to the value of the personality 
inventory as a basis for vocational guidance although 
further study seems to be warranted.”"—A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 

2335. Gemelli, A. Lo studio della personalita. 
(The study of personality.) Riv. Psicol., 1936, 32, 
147-154.—The ways in which an individual over- 
comes difficulties or adapts to new and unexpected 
situations furnish better diagnostic criteria for the 
evaluation of personality than does a static classifica- 
tion of types as in characterology. The author sug- 
gests ways in which he has studied and could study 
the dynamic aspects of personality, through the 
spoken word, in a series of psychotechnical tests, in a 
study of motor performance and in a study of the total 
behavior of the delinquent.—T. M. Abel (Trade 
Extension Classes, New York City). 

2336. Hildreth, G. Personality and interest in- 
ventory, elementary form. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia, 1936.—This inventory has been 
prepared for recording personal data by pupils in 
grades 4-8. This information is considered useful 
by teachers in interviewing children who present more 
serious problem cases.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 

2337. Ishikawa, S. Jdi-test kekka yori mitaru 
zaiman Nippon jidé no koseiteki tokushoku. (Indi- 
vidual traits of Japanese children in Manchuria based 
on temperament tests.) Jap. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 
4, 190-194.—Japanese children born in Manchuria 
are more extroverted in both sexes than children in 
Tokyo. Their temperament is more stable than that 
of children of the Osaka and Kobe districts. They are 
superior in decision and are more minute, but less 
cautious and persistent.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


2338. Kiken, I. Badanie osobowoé¢i é 
omytek w pisaniu. (Investigation of the personality 
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by the aid of mistakes in writing.) Polsk. 4, 
Psychol., 1935/36, 8, 126-135.—Postpositional mi. 
takes, i.e., when an element written previously repeats 
itself later in another place, are interpreted by the 
author as due to perseveration; whereas anticipaton 
mistakes, i.e., omissions and putting in their place 
later elements of writing, are the results of “playing 
tag,”” the opposite of perseveration.—S. Biachows); 
(Poznan). 


2339. MclIinay, O. F., & Jensen, W. S. Value of 
determining reality adjustment as a means of estimat. 
ing flying aptitude. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1937, 2 
101-105.—A study of types of reality adjustment 
characteristic of applicants for flying training in the 
air corps of the United States Army. Psychological 
mechanisms arbitrarily chosen for study were sybj- 
mation, rationalization, projection, fantasy, and 
symbolization, either alone or in combination. Ady: 
reality adjustments are founded on the infantile 
pattern, though modified greatly by environmental 
experiences and complexity of requirements. [t js 
more important to determine the proportionate energy 
expended in the mechanisms than their actual degree 
in the individual. A study of 538 cadets and student 
officers who entered the air corps training center of 
the army was mide. Those who graduated and those 
who failed were compared. It would seem that extra. 
verts have a better chance of completing flying train- 
ing than do introverts. Projection and fantasy to 
the extent that they could be determined, seem to be 
undesirable methods of reality adjustment in flying 
cadets. It would seem that of more importance than 
the methods used is the efficiency of reality adjust- 
ment.—P. Brand (New York City). 


2340. Mibai, S. Seikaku to shiké keiké ni tsuite. 
(On character and taste tendencies.) Jap. J. appl 
Psychol., 1936, 4, 254-263.—Self-judgment of their 
hope for the future, discontent for their present life, 
hope in the life to come provided that rebirth is 
possible, etc., was asked of 737 girls ranging from 12 
to 22 years of age. It can essentially be said that the 
introvert are mentalistic, romantic and _ altruistic 
while the extrovert are materialistic, practical and 
egoistic.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


2341. Ruttmann, W. J. Die psychologische Prasis 
der Schiilerbegutachtung. (Psychological procedure 
in pupil evaluation.) Z. paidag. Psychol., 1936, 3, 
332-334.—In an effort to meet the need for a more 
scientific and complete analysis of the pupil’s per 
sonality, the author has for a number of years en- 
ployed the following schema in making up the records 
of his pupils: I. Principles of pupil description. 
(1) Informal observation of the pupil's attitudes and 
conduct in all his activities, both in and outside of 
school. (2) Data on family, environment, health. 
(3) Analysis of his modes of expression and mistakes 
in speech, drawing, handwriting, bearing, manu 
skill; psychoanalysis. (4) Tests. (5) Abilities ™ 
performance and knowled II. Evaluation of pupil 
personality as a whole, including the elements 
character, reason, talents, etc.—S. W. Downs (Berke 
ley, Calif.) 
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2342. Spoerl, H. D. Preface to a psychological 
interpretation of Swedenborg. New Christianity, 
1937, 3, 14-17.—Through his dream diary, Sweden- 
ioeg was analyzed by von Winterstein as a passive, 
bomo-erotic paranoiac with a negative Oedipus con- 
dict (gee X: 5814). This interpretation is rejected 
; the grounds that Swedenborg has been too long 
dead to warrant it, and that his activities were too 
extensive to justify restricting the data to the dreams. 
The diagnosis of pure paranoia rather than schizo- 
ohrenia is accepted. But this implies nothing con- 
cerning Swedenborg’s “sanity” in popular language. 
Perhaps “it takes a paranoiac to produce a Sweden- 

' Swedenborg should be thoroughly investigated 
psychological phenomenon. He was also sig- 
nt as a psychologist since his method had some- 
thing in common with psychoanalysis.— H. D. Spoerl 

\merican International College). 

See also abstracts 2199, 2212, 2240, 2263, 2272, 

2301, 2359, 2426, 2429, 2437, 2438, 2444, 2458, 


2498. | 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 
(incl. Esthetics) 


2343. Allport, F. H. Toward a science of public 
opinion. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1937, 1, 7-23.—The 
writer argues that the development of public opinion 
1s a science has been checked by such non-scientific 

vs of thinking as personification, imputing the 

ilities of the organism to society, imputing the 
jualities of the organism to segmental attitudes, 
reating Platonic “ideas” which exist by themselves 
realities in time and space, using certain fictions 


Lda 


ich as social compulsives and group products, and 


9 A be- 
havioristic analysis of public opinion reveals it to be 
instances of behavior performed by many individuals, 
nvolving verbalizations, orientation toward uni- 
versally known objects of high value, expressions of 
approval or disapproval, and indications of awareness 
{ similar reactions in others. The individuals mani- 
festing the behavior may or may not be in one an- 
ther's presence and are frequently in opposition to 
each other. The individuals are numerous and 
motivated with enough intensity to give rise to the 
probability that they may be effective—R. L. 

e (Harvard). 
_ 2344. Amencherla, N. R. Another view of religion. 
indian J. Psychol., 1936, 11, 237-245.—The author 
presents a Freudian interpretation of religion as 
arising out of instinctual repression.” The reality 
principle is discarded by the religionist, all of whose 
wishes come under control of the super-ego, which 
becomes over-moral. The ego withdraws into itself, 
leeling the external world to be painful, and safe- 
guards its sensitiveness against the onslaught of the 
objective world by the performance of certain acts 
calculated to save the soul and extirpate the evil. All 
religious ideas are psychiatric delusions, almost all 
~ visions that sages and saints have seen being 
‘aucinations arising from repressed wishes in the 
unconscious. Curiosity to know what comes after 


nfusing presentation with acceptance. 


2342-2349 


death is a psychopathic curiosity. The Hindu 
religion with its doctrine of rebirth offers a sort of 
psychoanalytic therapy to people in whom the force 
of the “death instinct” is great. ‘‘The easy manner 
in which the religious walk from spiritual matters 
into sexual affairs is a historical fact. The very fact 
that religion constantly talks of sex and sin merely 
shows how near it is to both.”"—L. A. Averill (Worces- 
ter Teachers College). 


2345. Armstrong, C. P. ‘‘Apperception mass”’ 
or psychology right and left? Suggested planks for a 
eugenics platform. J. Jered., 1937, 28, 27-30. 
Experimental work, howsoever scientific, is admittedly 
guided by the ‘mental set’’ of the experimenter. This 
becomes serious to the extent that biases become 
extreme and unrecognized. Several examples are 
given of errors committed under the steer of Marxian 
philosophy, especially in its tendency to neglect the 
significance of individual differences, and in its emo- 
tional behavior toward efforts which would proclaim 
their recognition. Immigration into the United States 
is discussed from the angle of selection for normal 
intelligence or better. A clause introduced into the 
Reynold-Starnes Bill last winter, which would exclude 
immigrants, who, by standardized test, could not 
measure up to the norms set by American whites of 
average intelligence, raised protests from ‘“‘leftists."’ 
The clause was finally rewritten to permit entrance of 
dullards, although attempting to exclude the feeble- 
minded more effectively than has hitherto been 
possible. Examples are given of the misunderstand- 
ing of the role of intelligence, and the psychologists’ 
part in its testing. Too many instances of juvenile 
delinquency, criminality, and school retardation can 
be traced to an unwise immigration policy. Ad- 
mittance of “immigrants of normal intelligence, 
irrespective of race, nationality, creed or economic 
level” together with sterilization of the feebleminded 
and dissemination of birth control among large sub- 
normal families is advocated for eugenic advance.— 
G. C. Schwesinger (American Museum of Natural 
History). 

2346. Armstrong, C. P. ‘‘Intelligence and Immi- 
gration”: A reply. Psychol. Exch., 1936, 5, 3-6.—A 
rejoinder to Machover’s criticism (Psychol. Exch., 
1936, 4, 222-225) of the study of Puerto Rican chil- 
dren in New York by Achilles, Sacks and Armstrong 
(New York: Chamber of Commerce, 1935. Pp. 9).— 
N. Goldman (Worcester State Hospital). 

2347. Baroja, P. Psicologia de las masas. (Mass 
psychology.) Pstquiat. y Crim., 1936, 1, 151-155.—A 
discussion of group psychology, presented from the 
Freudian viewpoint.—R. M. Bellows (U.S. Employm. 
Serv., Div. Stand. and Res.) 

2348. Bastide, P. A. Sociologia Francesca con- 
temporanea. (Contemporaneous French sociology.) 
Arch. Inst. Educ., S. Paulo, 1936, -2, 121-142.— 
R. M. Bellows (U. S. Employm..Serv., Div. Stand. 
and Res.) 

2349. Bayet, J. Causalité primitive. (Primitive 
causality.) Scientia, Bologna, 1937, 61, 1-8.—During 
the progress of the physical sciences, the relation of 
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causality, which at first seemed a sense-datum, has 
become increasingly recondite. Retracing this prog- 
ress, we can discern a primitive stage in thought in 
which the principle of causality was that “‘similars 
produce similars.’’ Evidence of this stage is to be 
found in primitive magical beliefs, especially those 
which affirmed the possibility of action at a distance 
through images and symbols. Even in the philosophy 
of some of the Greek scientists, traces of this form of 
thought remain. Its last appearance was probably 
in democrito-epicurean physics—D. W. Chapman 
(Recorder's Court, Detroit). 


2350. Crossley, A. M. Straw polls in 1936. Pudi. 
Opin. Quart., 1937, 1, 24-35.—An election represents 
a particular cross section of all voters. The maker of 
a straw poll must estimate what proportion of each 
class of voters will give expression to their feelings at 
the ballot box. To succeed it must be flexible. It 
must not be on an out-dated mailing list. It must 
digest new information from new sources as it becomes 
available. It must reveal enough about voters to 
permit necessary adjustments. Given such conditions 
a fairly small sample will do, if the distribution in the 
sample is accurate. A cumulative poll of repeated 
cross sections, showing a trend, aids accuracy. The 
Literary Digest poll fails on all counts. The Gallup 
and Crossley polls were more successful, for any mail 
poll must be based upon incoming letters in the pro- 
portion to which they represent their part of the cross 
section. In the last election machine or party or- 
ganization and social class were the most important 
factors in determining an adequate cross section. By 


taking these factors into account the Gallup and 
Crossley polls did a fair job and deserve more trials.— 
R. L. Schanck (Harvard). 


2351. Das Gupta, P. C., & Basu, M. N. Possibility 


of a racial significance of colour preference. IJndian 
J. Psychol., 1936, 11, 201-204.—The authors find that 
members of a preliterate group belonging to a tribe on 
the Indo-Burma border have a special liking for 
yellow, while a group of Bengali students prefer green. 
They suggest that color preference is a significant 
psychic phenomenon related to racial backgrounds, 
but do not venture an ethnic theory of color prefer- 
ence.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 


2352. Evans, L. T. Territorial behavior of normal 
and castrated females of Anolis carolinensis. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 49-60.—In experiments with 
9 normal and 4 castrated female lizards, it was found 
that combativeness and the urge to defend territory 
were stronger in the castrated than in the normal 
individuals. There is evidence that this difference 
in behavior was due to the presence or relative absence 
of the hormone or hormones secreted by the ovaries.— 
E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

2353. Garth, J. R. Color blindness and race. 
Z. Rassenk., 1936, 4, 33-36.—Whites (unselected), 
American Indians, Negroes and Mexicans were tested 
with the Ishihara Test for Color Blindness. Total 
number of men and women tested was 8541. In order 
to compare differences in proportion to the number in 
each group the formula for the standard error of the 


difference of two proportions was used. Treated ;, 
this manner, the data showed that “white males. ; 
we except the Jews, are different from full bicog 
Indians, Negroes and Mexicans, but not from mixed 
blood Indians. In the case of the Jews there js 
approximation to a difference. In conclusion. ‘ 

the question as to whether races or nations differ ;, 
color blindness must be herewith delayed until furthe, 
work has been done in scattered groups of whites wits 
the same test.’-—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2354. Grammont, M. Comment Victor Hugo com. 
pose un poéme. L’intuition. (How Victor Hug 
composes a poem. Intuition.) J. Psychol. nor» 
path., 1936, 33, 545-569.—Genius should not be cop. 
fused with patience, for the essential characteristic 
of genius is intuition, which is practically instantane. 
ous. Writing a great work does take patience, by; 
the initial conception does not. It is the revision, the 
correction, the filling in of detail that does. Ty 
demonstrate this thesis, a poem of Victor Hugo is 
analyzed together with the initial note that he mad 
for the poem. This initial note is not a plan; plans 
are made only by those lacking genius. The most 
interesting thing about this note is that the ty 
essential points of the poem are already presented in 
verse form. This seems to be a rule with Victor Hugo 
whenever he conceives a poem, it is in the form of a 
few lines of verse, usually those with which the finished 
product is ended.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

2355. Gray, J. L. The nation’s intelligence. 
London: Watts, 1936. Pp. 154. 2/6.—Intelligence 
may vary from generation to generation much as the 
economists’ index figures may vary. Any investiga- 
tion should pay attention to the immediate social 
background. The history of intelligence testing, 
current methods, and modes of evaluation are simply 
described. Genetic problems are uppermost, and the 
book has a fairly strong practical bias. —F. C. Barilet 
(Cambridge, England). 

2356. Herskovits, M. J., & Herskovits, F. S. 
Suriname folk-lore; with transcriptions of Suriname 
songs and musicological analysis by M. Kolinski. 
Columbia Univ. Contr. Anthrop., 1936, 27. Pp. 786.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2357. Houwink, E. The interview as seen by 
behaviorist. Soc. Work Technique, 1937, 2, 9-16— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2358. Hughes, T. H. Psychology and religious 
origins. New York: Scribner, 1937. Pp. 2# 
$2.25.—The author examines the origin of religion 
and of the formative religious ideas from the stand- 
point of psychology, and presents them for the lay- 
man.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2359. Jensen, H. E. What is the place of mental 
hygiene in social work? Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 193! 
21, 17-29.—From one point of view all social malad- 
justment is emotional maladjustment, and the clients 
real problem is the affective one found in the give 
and-take between worker and client. The objective 
of case work is not to “do something” for the client 
but to manipulate the relationship with him so as © 
bring about an emotional development that will se 


‘ 
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bim free to deal with his own problem. Every social 
worker should have as part of her professional train- 
. the study of mental hygiene. She should have 
al a knowledge of her own limitations as to be able 
» deal intelligently with those of others. She should 
:now how to keep hands off wisely, avoid the psychia- 
rrist’s field, and be aware of the uses and limitations 
7 -P. Brand (New York City). 
Nietzsche als Religionspsy- 
e. (Nietzsche asa psychologist of religion.) Z. 
Polio. Psychol., 1936,9, No. 4, 193-230.—Nietzschecalls 
himself the first (the new) psychologist of Christianity 
in his Genealogy of Morality. Asarevengeful psycholo- 
gist he sought always for the basest motives of reli- 
vious events. His psychology is exposing, because 
hatred’s eyes are keen. He belongs to the naturalistic 
school of psychology insofar as he understands the 
soul only as the aggregate of instincts and emotions. 
He starts from physiology, proceeding by a biological 
and pragmatic method and offers finally a morphology 
and a doctrine of the development of the will to power. 
In the sermon on the mount he sees a pacifistic moral 
hilosophy like Buddhism, and in the gospel a new 
oractice of Kindessinn. He regards this type of 
religiosity as a possible and even a desirable one inso- 
far as it is expedient in breeding for the state of the 
future —P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2361. Kingsbury, F. A. Why do people go to 
church? Relig. Educ., 1937, 32, 50-54.—Using the 
questionnaire method, a study was conducted to 
discover the motives which people give as their reasons 
for going to church. Among the most powerful and 
nost frequently named are: the sermon, liking for 
association and fellowship with others, desire to join 
with others in keeping alive the spirit of Christ, to 
help toward better adjustment of religious practice 
and belief to the conditions of modern life, to enjoy 
the hymns, etc. Usually the subjects give not a single 
ne but several motives of about equal strength.— 

A, Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


2362. Kolehmainen, J. I. The Finnicisation of 
English in America. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1937, 2, 
62-66.—The inadequate English of Finnish immi- 
grants, and the small Finnish vocabulary of their 
\merican-born children, led to the adoption of 
English words into the Finnish. These English words 
were modified in accordance with Finnish phonetics, 
and noun plurals were formed after the Finnish 
pattern instead of the English. These Finnicized 
English words have come to be used among the immi- 
grants themselves, even though they are equivalents 
of common pure Finnish words.—J. L. Child (Yale). 

2363. Kiihler, A. Der Religionsphilosoph Georg 
Friedrich Daumer, Wege und Wirkungen seiner 
Entwicklung. (Georg Friedrich Daumer, philosopher 
of religion, the methods and consequences of his 
development. ) Berlin: Funk, 1936. Pp. 127.— 
K. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2364. Kusunoki, K. Nichibei gakusei no mitaru 
Nippon minzoku no tokusei. (Mental characteristics 
of the Japanese race as seen by Japanese and American 
students.) Jap. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 4, 232-237.— 


f persuasion. 
2360. Kiefer, R. 
cholog 
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From among 50 items which were chosen by 154 
college students as those representing most relevantly 
the mental characteristics of their race, 15 ones which 
showed more than 10% frequency of choice in the 
estimation of other 137 college students were obtained. 
On the other hand the author found four traits (in- 
dustrious, imitative, suave and neat) on which 143 
college students and 100 Princeton University stu- 
dents (after D. Katz and K. Braly) are completely 
agreed; but 8 other ones characterized by the latter 
were discarded as inadequate by the Japanese stu- 
dents. From these resources the author reached the 
conclusion that the mental characteristics of the 
Japanese race are appreciated quite differently by 
American and Japanese students.—R. Kuroda(Keijo). 

2365. Matthews, R. English Messiahs. London: 
Methuen, 1936. Pp. xvi + 230. 10/6.—A study of 
six English religious pretenders, to wit: James Nayler, 
Joanna Southcott, Richard Brothers, John Nichols 
Tom, Henry James Price, Rev. J. H. Smythe-Pigott. 
The essential biographical details are recorded in each 
case, and some attempt is made to explain in psy- 
chological terms the psychological mechanisms which 
led to these curious aberrations of human effort.— 
F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

2366. Oka, D. Sekkyokuteki oyobi shékyokuteki 
settoku ni okeru zengoinshi. (The factor of sequence 
in positive and negative persuasion.) Jap. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1936, 4, 323-327.—Positive or negative 
persuasions are generaily more effective in one’s 
belief when they are given beforehand rather than 
afterwards. This indicates an influence of preoccupa- 
tion. But when one has a firm belief, the factor of 
sequence gives little effect in the way of persuasion.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2367. Pear, T. H. What do we expect from tele- 
vision? Listener, 1936, Nov. 4.—English B.B.C. 
programmes have succeeded in their effort ‘‘to dis- 
seminate culture.’’ Will television produce notable 
changes? This question must be considered in the 
light of psychological considerations. Any new thrill 
which television may provide will perhaps be by 
providing ‘‘the intimate sense of immediacy, of 
actuality,”’ and not from imitating the cinema. Prob- 
lems of apparent size arise in connexion with the 
normal dimensions of the television screen. Problems 
of contrast arise in connexion with the range of 
illumination variation possible. Problems of sound 
localisation arise in connexion with the question of 
whether in television transmission the heard speech 
may be fitted to the seen speaker. Will television 
stimulate or depress imagination? Will television 
heighten the effect of voice in conveying personality, 
or will the combination of vision and audition lessen 
the personality character of voices?—F. C. Bartlett 
(Cambridge, England). 


2368. Pear, T.H. What television offers us to-day. 
Listener, 1936, Nov. 11.—Professor Pear attempts to 
give preliminary answers to questions set in an earlier 
paper. The answers are based on direct observation. 
Voice transmission seemed vastly better and more 
realistic than in the cinema, but it was not quite 
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certain whether or not the voice seemed to issue from 
the speaker. Location of the voice was, in fact, 
rather difficult. Pear was not quite able to determine 
the apparent size of the people and objects appearing 
on the television screen. To some extent this appeared 
to depend on the “‘size’’ of the voice. There seemed 
little appearance of depth. Immediacy and actuality 
were marked. A little disadvantage seemed to arise, 
as compared with the cinema, from the fact that scenes 
had to be presented with little or no revision and re- 
hearsal.-—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 


2369. Pear, T. H. What television might do. 
Listener, 1936, Nov. 18.—What differences will tele- 
vision make to our habits and mental attitudes? 
Probably sightless broadcasting will disappear. It 
has enormously increased the ordinary man’s apprecia- 
tion of the psychological significance of the voice. Will 
this suffer? Television may, as some fear, prefer facts 
to ideas, as the cinema has often done, but there is 
no good reason why this should be inevitable. Perhaps 
television will prefer the individual to the general, but 
this is by no means certain, and anyway in some 
respects it would be a psychological gain. Modern 
cultures are less easily perceived by the eye than was 
the case long ago, and hence the combination of vision 
with comment may make for a more sympathetic 
understanding of distant groups. Conversations may 


be definitely easier to stage than is the case with 
present radio, and this will be a gain since the con- 
versation is the psychologically more developed form 
of communication compared with the monologue. 
The possible place of humour in television is particu- 


larly difficult to predict, but it is sure to develop new 
forms.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, Eng'and). 


2370. Pemberton, H. E. The effect of a social 
crisis on the curve of diffusion. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1937, 2, 55-61.—In an earlier paper, Pemberton pro- 
posed the hypothesis that the diffusion of a cultdre 
trait takes place at a rate which may be described by 
the ogive of the normal frequency distribution. The 
curve of diffusion is plotted for the following four 
American culture changes over periods including one 
or two major social crises (the World War and the 
economic crisis of the 1930's): number of state 
organizations affiliated with the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, membership of N.C.P.T. 
per 10,000 population, number of first degrees in 
education granted per 100,000 population, ratio of 
passenger car registrations to total population. 
These cases tend to support the hypothesis “that the 
pattern of causes determining the adoption of a 
culture trait are so persistent that, in case the curve of 
diffusion is disturbed by a social crisis, the passing of 
the crisis will find diffusion accelerating or retarding 
in rate, so that the curve will resume the expected 
course within a short period of time.”—J. L. Child 
(Yale). 

2371. Pieter, J. O stopniu zaleznosci inteligencji 
od warunkéw socjalnych. (Degree of dependence 
of intelligence on social conditions.) Chowanna, 1936, 
7, 203-209; 264-274; 310-324; 378-389; 429-441.— 
The author with 30 collaborators investigated about 
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1,500 children in Polish Silesia with regard to thei 
intelligence and the social conditions in which they 
lived. The intelligence level was determined on the 
basis of test examinations, and the social conditions 
on the basis of a questionnaire. The author had hig 
own system of quantification of social conditions. by 
the use of which he was able to obtain a correlation 
of 0.80 between intelligence and social conditions. 
The author supposes that this correlation is less fo, 
very high and for very low I. Q.’s, which suggests 
that in extreme cases genetic factors are more effective 
than environmental factors.—S. Biachowski (Poznag), 


2372. Pommier, J. Les idées de Michelet et d 
Renan sur la confession en 1845. (The ideas of 
Michelet and Renan on confession in 1845.) / 
Psychol. norm. path., 1936, 33, 514—545.—This article 
considers the critical opinions of authors of the last 
century on Catholic auricular confession, an instity. 
tion which should interest psychologists because it 
places two human minds in rapport under very special 
conditions.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

2373. Ramos, A. Introduccfo 4 psychologia social, 
Rio de Janeiro: Livraria José Olympio, 1936. Pp 
371.—This book does not present an original system, 
but rather cites and correlates the views of many 
other authors, including most social psychologists of 
this country and some European authors. Be. 
havioristic, psychoanalytic, psychiatric, sociological 
and anthropological approaches are considered in 
relation to a variety of problems of social psychology 
An extensive bibliography includes European and 
South American titles not generally seen in the 
United States.—J. L. Child (Yale). 

2374. Roman, K. G. Studies in the variability of 
handwriting. The development of writing speed and 
point pressure in school children. /. genet. Psychol., 
1936, 49, 139-160.—A survey of the variations in 
writing speed and point pressure in 2145 Hungarian 
school children 11 to 18 years of age is presented. The 
data were obtained by measurements with the 
graphodyn, and evaluated by statistical methods 
These gave detailed information about the vara- 
bility of writing speed and point pressure at different 
ages, and established the occurrence of annual changes 
and the effect of puberty on the development of wnt- 
ing. Individual case records were also obtained. 4 
group of abnormal children—stutterers, deaf mutes, 
delinquents, backward children, and cases of retarded 
puberty—were also studied. The variations observed 
were in accordance with the abnormality of thes 
children. Variations of writing speed and pressure 
are quantitative and qualitative traits associated 
with and related to personality.—E£. Heidbreder 
(Wellesley). 

2375. Rose, M. S. Racial food habits in relation 
to health. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1937, 44, 257-26/.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2376. Ross, E. A. Freedom in the modern world. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1937, 42, 459-462.—The thirst to be 
free is becoming stronger rather than weaker. Most 
of the new influences released upon us since the 
beginning of the last century intensify it. The whole 
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seid covered by religion is escaping from formal 


control. Governments court the favor of a larger 
number of wills. More and more public opinion is 
inding feet, eyes, and hands; and public opinion fol- 
lows the élite in loathing pointless overriding of indi- 
vidual wishes. The new restraints upon antisocial 
behavior do not hamper intelligent persons of good 
will, The spreading feud between communism and 
fascism is curtailing freedom in some societies, but 
the question “Who shall own capital? should be 
settied one way or another within a few decades.— 
Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 

2377. Schlauch, M. The social basis of linguistics. 
Sa. & Soc. N. Y., 1936, 1, 18-44.—Students of 
language are increasingly aware of the social signifi- 
cance of language. This has two results: (1) some 
correlation is beginning to be found between types of 
speech and the cultures from which they spring; 
2) it is becoming clear that the work of any linguist 
will be colored by his general social theories and 
attitudes. This second point is considered at length; 
the influence on various linguistic theories of the 
theorist’s acceptance of bourgeois liberal democracy, 
racial or national chauvinism, Christian dualism, neo- 
Hegelian idealism, and other general attitudes, is 
discussed. I. L. Chald (Yale). 


2378. Schlauch, M. Recent Soviet studies in 
linguistics. Sct. & Soc., N. Y., 1936, 1, 152-167.— 
Some characteristics of Soviet Union research in 
linguistics are: (1) the emphasis on studying lan- 
guages in relation to the social divisions and struggles 
of those who speak them; (2) an interest in linguistic 
change, with this change often being related to 
political and social change; (3) a special interest in 
semantics, and in “‘linguistic paleontology”’ as the 
method of learning about earlier social conditions by 
a study of archaisms in semantics; (4) interest in 
experimental studies of the relations between language 
and gesture. Of special interest to psychologists is a 
briefly-mentioned experiment by S. M. Dobrogaev, 
finding that complete elimination of gesture results 
in a great reduction of fluency of speech, of the size 
ol effective vocabulary, and of clearness of articula- 
tion.—J. L. Child (Yale) 


2379. Smith, B. L. Bibliography. Publ. Opin. 
1937, 1, 162-174.—A quarterly supplement 
to Lasswell, Casey and Smith's annotated bibliography, 
Propaganda and Promotional Activities, bringing it 
up todate.—R. L. Schanck (Harvard). 


2380. Smuts, J. C. Holism and evolution. (Rev. 
ed.) London: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. xiii + 358. 
12/6.—The third edition of a famous book. There are 
lew changes.—¥. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 


2381. Tarail, M. Culture-conflict in a case of 
antisocial behavior. Soc. Work Technique, 1937, 2, 
I-8—R. R. Willoughb: ‘Brown). 


2382, Thurnwald, R. C. Cultural rotation, its 
propulsion and rhythm. A contribution towards an 
analysis of the mechanism of cultures. Amer. sociol. 
Rev, 1937, 2, 26-42.—Once a cultural system has 
grown up, and an equilibrium has been established 


uagt 
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between the various pursuits of life, people tend to 
automatize the operations to be performed, in order 
to save the exertion of thinking. But this stability of 
a cultural system has been overemphasized. Many 
influences arise which change one part of the culture 
system, and other parts then are modified until a 
new equilibrium is established; thus the history of a 
culture is a rhythm or rotation between more stable 
and more labile periods, rather than a single flourish- 
ing and decline. Man's biological capacities limit the 
possibilities of cultural change in a given type of 
situation, and the possible types of situation are 
themselves limited by the human factor. Thus 
human limitations produce a tendency toward similar 
sequences of change among various peoples, and in 
different epochs and localities. The argument of this 
paper is illustrated throughout by references to the 
history of primitive, exotic, and ancient peoples.— 
I. L. Child (Yale). 

2383. Ware, J. T. An aspect of pastoral theology. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1937, 21, 30-45.—‘‘Pastoral 
theology is that branch of practical theology which 
deals with the personal ministrations of the clergyman 
to his parishioners.’’ The concern is with the spiritual 
self, which is often so blocked that a man cannot go 
on unless helped. The clergyman uses tools used also 
by the social worker, such as relief and the interview. 
Care must be used by both in the emotional elements 
involved. Tools which the clergyman alone has at 
his disposal are the group, such as school class or 
parochial group, the sermon, an art of using con- 
ventional form and Bible material to express religion 
(as applied by the preacher to the spiritual needs of 
his particular congregation), and the confessional 
“if the guilt has been released adequately by other 
techniques." Clergymen should have adequate 
instruction and training to do pastoral work effec- 
tively. Though there is no definite course at present, 
clergymen can render service in the pastoral field 
provided they will read widely, study hard, and be 
sufficiently receptive of what they may learn from 
other professions.—P. Brand (New York City). 


2384. Wright, H. W. Social significance. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 49-57.—The author criticizes 
most social psychology as being fruitless of any very 
fundamental ‘‘explanation’’ of social living. He 
accepts in essentials Bentley's empirical approach, 
and in the present paper analyzes briefly three deter- 
mining tendencies which are fundamental in giving 
social significance to perceived or imagined objects. 
These three tendencies are: (1) habits of speech, 
(2) interests, skills, and sentiments which result from 
custom and tradition, and (3) acquired patterns of 
emotional expression. The fundamental condition 
on which distinctively social response depends is ‘‘a 
world of intelligible discourse, an organized system 
of industrial, political, domestic, and cultural activi- 
ties, a complex of patterned feeling-signs, common 
to, and shared by, all members of the social group."’ 
Thus, ‘‘the distinctively social response is evoked not 
merely by the behavior of others, but by objects and 
events that imply their existence.”"— D. E. Johannsen 


(Skidmore). 
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2385. Zawadzki, B. Ze wspéiczesnej psychologji 
amerykafskiej. II. Badania eksperymentalne nad 
zachowaniem sie grup. (American psychology of 
today. II. Experimental studies of group behavior.) 
Polsk. Arch. Psychol., 1935/36, 8, 97-112.—The 
author presents the viewpoints of American psycholo- 
gists concerning the socio-psychological aspect of 
conversation, the influence of a group, of a majority, 
of expert opinions upon the behavior of an individual, 
and cooperation in group thinking.—S. Blachowski 
(Poznan). 

[See also abstracts 2031, 
2081, 2086, 2173, 2195, 
2263, 2272, 2276, 2295, 
2509, 2514. } 


2039, 2051, 2057, 2065, 
2223, 2224, 2229, 2240, 
2305, 2323, 2387, 2506, 
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2386. [Anon.] Conference of Administrative 
Officers of Public and Private Schools held at the 
University of Chicago. J. Juv. Res., 1936, 20, 199- 
201.—Boys who are truant and find difficulty in 
adjusting to the regular public schools in Chicago are 
sent to the Montefiori and Moseley Schools. A survey 
of the pupils enrolled in these schools revealed the 
following: (1) While 65 per cent had been habitual 
truants in the regular schools, averaging 52 per cent 
attendance, these missed school only 10 per cent of 
the time, on the average, when they were enrolled in 
the special schools. (2) Over 80 per cent of those 
returned to the regular schools made good. (3) The 
problem group averaged 4 physical defects per boy. 
(4) 80 per cent of the boys lived in the lowest rent 
areas of the City and most lived in deteriorating 
neighborhoods where delinquency rates are highest. 
(5) Of 438 homes of boys enrolled one year, 75 were 
entirely dependent on charity and 79, only, entirely 
selfsupporting. (6) The families of 96 per cent of the 
children enrolled in 1936 were known to social agen- 
cies, 82 per cent were on relief, and 53 per cent were 
known to the courts.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

2387. Barkan, I. Capital punishment in ancient 
Athens. Chicago: Author, 1936. (Distributed by 
Univ. Chicago Libraries.) Pp. 82.—The gradual 
changes in the machinery of punishment and the 
tendency on the part of the Athenians to minimize 
as much as possible the gruesomeness of execution 
form the topic of this study. Stoning, precipitation 
from a high rock, exposure on planks, and finally the 
use of hemlock marked the phases of capital punish- 
ment.—James Hargan (Sing Sing Prison). 

2388. Beam, K. S. A national movement for the 
prevention of delinquency through community co- 
érdination. J. Juv. Res., 1936, 20, 180-185.—The 
survey gives a brief history of the movement for 
coordinating in a community the agencies concerned 
with child and public welfare. The number of 
coordinating councils in the U. S. is 260 (in 146 cities 
or towns in 20 states). A series of recommendations 
stresses the need for effective leadership, for flexibility 
of program form, for grappling with no more difficult 
problems than those which can be carried through 
with a reasonable degree of success, for educating 
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community workers to assume responsibility for com 
pleting what they undertake to perform, and {o, 
establishing a national clearing house.—H. [. Ky, 
(Chicago). 

2389. Farrar, M.S. The approach to the Clients’ 
needs as it is conditioned by the function of the 
agency. Jn Various, Differential approach in 
work treatment. New York: Family Welfare Associa 
tion of America, 1936. Pp. 43-52.—A discussion of 
the way agency function effects the meeting of needs 
of clients. Function consciousness and functiona| 
inter-relationships between agencies may block the 
meeting of clients’ needs. These needs will be me 
only as social workers understand the social picture 
in relation to the specific organizations, specific field 
and generic social work, with acceptance of difference 
understanding of limitation and sense of responsiblity 
to clientele. Discussion by L. N. Austin —<. 
Coombs (Providence). 

2390. Giovine, N. Italienische Gesetzgebung und 
Rechtsprechung betreffend die strafrechtliche 2Zy. 
rechnungsfihigkeit. (Italian legislation and decisions 
concerning criminal responsibility.) Fortschr. Neuro 
Psychiat., 1937, 9, 40-50.—This is a survey and 
explanatory article concerning the penal code in effect 
in Italy since July, 1931. Responsibility in regard to 
criminal acts with reference to physical and various 
types of mental disorders, i.e. epilepsy, depression 
paranoia, etc., is discussed.— D. S. Oberlin (Delaware 
State Hospital). 

2391. Grzywo-Dabrowska, M. Samobéjstwo 
wspélne oraz zabéjstwo z samobéjstwem ziaczone. 
(Joint suicide and murder followed by suicide.) Hig 
psychicsn., 1936, 2, 75-98.—The theme of this work 
is the problem of the suicide of two or more persons 
when it is committed on the basis of a mutual agree- 
ment, and the problem of murder committed without 
and sometimes even against the will of the victim 
when followed by the suicide of the murderer himself 
The author gives an extensive classification of joint 
suicides and suicides committed by a killer after the 
murder.—S. Blachowski (Poznafi). 


2392. Hollis, F. Environmental (indirect) treat- 
ment as determined by the clients’ needs. /1 
Various, Differential approach in case work treatmeni. 
New York: Family Welfare Association of America, 
1936. Pp. 19-30.—Because of the continued interac- 
tion of inner and outer things, of personality and 
environment, it is often advisable to treat emotional 
difficulties by effecting a change in environment 
Where the severity of the inner problem or the attitude 
of the client makes treatment of the inner trouble 
difficult, alleviation may be given through external 
change. Environmental treatment may reiniorce 
opportunities for expression of inner needs, provide 
a reassuring kindly environment, and provide means 
of restitution. Discussion by G. Marcus.—t. F 
Coombs (Providence). 

2393. Léffier, F. Erpresser! (Blackmailer.) Ar. 
Mh., 1937, 11, 9-12.—Reports of two cases of black- 
mailing for homosexuality. This is a frequent bass 
for extortion and almost invariably successful. 
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\-cording to the new German penal code, the police 
WUE z . 
not required to follow up a delinquency brought 
light by blackmail, unless it is a crime actually 
fangerous to society. —M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 
1304. Lowry, F. The client’s needs as the basis 
for differential approach in treatment. Jn Various, 
ferential approach im case work treatment. New 
Vork: Family Welfare Association of America, 1936. 
1-18.—G. F. Coombs (Providence). 


2305, Maller, J. B. Juvenile delinquency in New 
York: a summary of a comprehensive report. J. 
eyhol., 1937, 3, 1-25.—This is an analysis of the 
-ecords over a period of three decades of the Children’s 
Courts of New York City. Statistical and mapping 
methods were employed. The trend of delinquency 
downward for boys and upward for girls—a total 
lecrease of 24% from first to third decades, although 
the population doubled. Characteristics of delin- 
vents: ratio of boys to girls during last decade was 
to 1: average age was 13.8 years, 70% between 13 
nd 16 years; the two most frequent offenses were 
jisorderly conduct” and “‘stealing’’; more than 40% 
{ the arraignments were in groups of three or more; 
, predominant proportion of delinquents came from 
ive families, from broken homes, and from house- 
lds of low economic status; school progress was 
:pproximately equal to that of non-delinquents of 
the same neighborhood; 68% were of foreign parent- 
we, Italian and negro groups contributing large pro- 
portions and the Jewish group small; incidence among 
Jewish and white Protestant children was about half 
is high as their incidence in the general population, 
among Catholics and negro Protestants about twice 
as high. During the depression years (1930-1934) 
«curred an increase of 6% in total delinquencies 
ver the preceding five years. Delinquency is geo- 
graphically concentrated in areas which are poor 
irom the standpoints of economic, social, educational 
and health conditions —J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


2396. Powdermaker, F., Levis, H. T., & Touraine, 
G. Psychopathology and treatment of delinquent 
girls. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1937, 7, 58-71.—A 
study of 81 delinquent girls and methods of treatment 
which proved successful with them. It was found, 
particularly, that the initial study of a delinquent 
should include an evaluation of her capacity to make 
1 transference, and the decision as to type of treat- 
ment and placement should be dependent on this 
factor and the presence and seriousness of psycho- 
pathology involved.—J. Mc V. Hunt (Brown). 


2397. Rathsam, B. Noch einmal: psychologische 
Sachverstiindige. (Once more: the psychological 
expert.) Arim. Mh., 1937, 11, 5-9.—Speaking as a 
woman “police secretary," Rathsam argues that in 
cases of children and adolescents it is inadvisable to 
bring a psychological expert as a third person into 
the relationship between the official and the child 
witness or delinquent. The former should have 
suthcient psychological training to elicit and evaluate 
the child’s testimony and to interpret it to the judge. 
Her field should cover not only sex cases, but all 
juvenile delinquency. Children’s testimony must be 
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secured as informally as possible, and a woman official 
is best adapted for this purpose.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 

2398. Shoenfeld, D. D. The crime and the crim- 
inal: a psychiatric study of the Lindbergh case. 
New York: Covici-Friede, 1936. Pp. 411. $3.50. 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2399. Smalley, R. The approach to the clients’ 
needs as it is corditioned by the equipment of the 
worker. Jn Various, Differential approach in case 
work treatment. New York: Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America, 1936. Pp. 53-64.—Five essentials 
in varying degrees are needed for the emotional equip- 
ment of the case worker; a positive attitude toward 
external objects, flexibility, ability for identification 
without sacrifice of personal integrity, capacity for 
acceptance of difference, and perspective. The 
effectiveness of the worker is in proportion to his 
acceptance of his contribution at any stage of his 
growth. A discussion by L. N. Austin emphasizes 
the need for acceptance of differences in workers and 
for the evaluation of differential treatment. Assump- 
tion of responsibility for growth of personality and 
illuminating knowledge is essential for worker and 
supervisor.—G. F. Coombs (Providence). 

2400. [Various.] Differential approach in case 
work treatment. New York: Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America, 1936. Pp. 64. $0.50.—Five papers 
and individual discussions of them, presented at the 
National Conference of Social Work in 1936.—G. F. 
Coombs (Providence). 

2401. Wajdyk, B. An intensive treatment approach. 
In Various, Differential approach in case work treat- 
ment. New York: Family Welfare Association of 
America, 1936. Pp. 31-42.—A detailed discussion 
of a client treated intensively by a case worker. Dis- 
cussion by P. Sloane comments favorably upon the 
adoption of psychiatric methods by case workers in 
recent years. The worker is usually apprised of the 
client’s need for treatment by his insistent demands 
for relief, unexplained anxiety and transference to 
the worker. Basic difference between indirect and 
direct therapy is that in the latter negative feelings 
are brought to surface and dealt with.—G. F. Coombs 
(Providence ). 

2402. Young, P. V. Social treatment in probation 
and delinquency. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937. 
Pp. 682. $4.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2403. Zilboorg,G. Considerations on suicide, with 
particular reference to that of the young. Aver. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1937, 7, 15-31.—The theological view 
that suicide is a sin, the views that it is hereditary, 
that it is evidence for a death instinct, and that it is 
the act of an abnormal individual are all found inade- 
quate. The writer finds two broad bases for investiga- 
tion, namely, the sociological and the psychological. 
The statistical sociological method reveals trends, but 
these mean little unless individuals are studied. It is 
already shown that suicides differ in method and also 
in psychological history and in the attitude toward 
death. It appears to be universal among human 
societies, and is apparently not confined to human 
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beings. The rate of suicides rises with age generally, 
with a sharp rise following puberty. This universality 
is interpreted to indicate that suicide has some in- 
stinctive basis. The sharp rise at puberty indicates 
that suicide is related to the process of ego formation. 
Clinical studies and information on suicide from 
primitive societies tend to corroborate this. Child- 
hood attempts at suicide (few studies) seem to result 
from fear or spite or both. At puberty they appear to 
result from frustrated genital wishes.—/J. Mc V. Hunt 
(Brown). 


[See also abstracts 2381, 2462, 2514. ] 
INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


2404. Baicenko, I., Krestownikoff, A., & Losanow, 
N. Sport und vestibuldrer Apparat. (Sports and the 
vestibular apparatus.) Arbessphystologie, 1936, 9, 
238-253.—Subjects were tested on a rotating chair 
and an inverse relation was found between amount 
of exercise and intensity of circulatory reaction subse- 
quent to rotation There was a less pronounced reac- 
tion on the part of swimmers —J/. E. Burtt (Ohio 
State). 

2405. Baumgarten, F. W sprawie definicji psycho- 
techniki. (Concerning the definition of psychotech- 
nics.) Psychotechnika, 1936, 10, 1-4.—The author 
defines psychotechnics as ‘‘the application of psychic 
means for the attainment of practical aims in all 
domains of human life."’ She asserts that this is in 
agreement with the definition of Piéron which was 
accepted by the international commission for the 
uniformization of terminology; and she gives the 
justification for her definition. In agreement with 
Moede, she gives a wide meaning to this definition, 
including within the objectives of psychotechnics 
the attainment of less exalted aims. Like Lipmann, 
she distinguishes psychotechnics from the psychology 
of work.—M. Dybowski (Poznafi). 

2406. Bonnardel, R. Vision et professions. (Vision 
and occupations.) Paris: Publications du Travail 
Humain, 1936. Pp. 168.—500 jobs were analyzed for 
their visual requirements. The possibility of various 
occupations for persons handicapped by weak vision 
or color blindness is considered.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio 
State). 

2407. Cathcart, E. P., a D. E. R., & Chal- 
mers, J.G. The physique of man in industry. Rep. 
industr. Hith Res. Bd., Lond., 1935, 1-43.—( Biol. 
Abstr. X1: 965) 

2408. Clarke, W. V. Employment testing. Per- 
sonnel, 1937, 13, 114-117.—There are two problems 
of testing involved in selection of employees: the 
measurement of achievement or ability to perform 
some task for which the applicant is already trained, 
and to measure the individual’s capacity to learn 
a job or the possibility of his advancement to a better 
position. ‘he making and administering of psycho- 
logical tests of job and employee requirements is the 
task of the employment psychologist, and the ade- 
quate carrying out of such a program helps assure 
beneficial results for both the employer and the 
employee.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 
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2409. Diakonow, P. P. Les positions au cours dy 
travail. (Posture during work.) Travail hum. 1936 
4, 407-411.—The author gives an analysis of work 
position and posture showing the radius of activir, 
with the hands with and without bending and thus 
compressing the lungs. Standing and sitting postures 
are considered.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2410. Dupont, R. Le métier d’égoutier. (7), 
occupation of sewerman.) Travail hum., 1936, 4 
412-417.—Importance of physical factors, such as 
stature, strength, resistance to fatigue, olfactory 
acuity. Personality factors, such as interest in bodily 
hygiene and willingness to clean up adequately after 
work. A healthful outside life is also important.— 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

2411. Gemelli, A. Risultati dell’analisi psico. 
tecnica: egli infortuni stradali e psicotecnica dej 
metodi di prevenzione. (Psychotechnical analysis 
of highway accidents and methods of prevention. 
Conf. Regolas. Traf. strad., 1933, 5. Pp. 27.—The 
disorganizing effect of emotion is indicated. Drivers 
of vehicles should undergo medical and psycho. 
technical examinations and incompetents should be 
prevented from driving. This should apply also to 
private vehicles.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

2412. Gorkin, S., & Brandis, S. Einfluss der 
Menstruation auf einige psychophysiologische Funk- 
tionen und auf Arbeitsfahigkeit der Frau. (Influence 
of menstruation on some psychophysiological func. 
tions and working capacity.)  Arbeitsphysiologie 
1936, 9, No. 3.—In employed women the authors 
studied the basic metabolism during menstruation, 
and the intermenstrual interval, also the indices of 
energy during work and recuperation (Douglas 
Haldane method of lifting weights), and the cardio- 
vascular functions during rest and after work (Korot- 
kov'’s method). They found that the most important 
physiological and psychological functions during 
rest, work and recuperation time underwent no 
marked changes during menstruation. Fatigability 
was somewhat greater than in the interval, but work- 
productivity under the experimental conditions was 
only very slightly affected.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig), 

2413. Hartmann, H., & Noltenius, F. Uber die 
kérperliche Leistungsfahigkeit und Héhenfestigkeit 
im Hungerzustand. (The capacity for physical work 
and altitude endurance in the fasting state.) Lwu/t- 
fahrimedisin, 1936, 1, 44.—At the end of a 7-day 
fast, the capacity for physical work and altitude 
endurance are definitely reduced, although the 
maximal muscular strength and capacity for mo- 
mentary exertion are maintained. During the hunger 
period there is a vagotonic transformation of the 
entire organism, associated with a bradycardia lasting 
for weeks afterward and showing a distinct parallelism 
to the physical reaction during training.—P 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

2414. Hersey, R. B. The part emotional factors 
play in accident prevention. C. R. Conf. int. Psycho 
tech., Prague, 1934, 8, 107—115.—Causes of accidents 
include conflict between judgment and desire, surplus 
energy or emotion, inability to work automatically 
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50% of acci- 


think about danger, distractions. 
Adequate 


and 
re caused by 20% of workers. 


dents < 


adjustments in home life are desirable.— H. E. Burtt 
Ohio State). 

2415. Hill, R. L. Efficiency ratings. Person. J., 
1037, 15, 330-332.—When the duties of a job are 
relatively simple, speed unimportant, volume moder- 


ate. and recruiting standards high, the ratings of the 
employees may not form a normal curve, but one 
skewed toward the excellent end. Under these condi- 
tions performance is not correlated highly with ability, 
for all are capable of doing the work; thus the per- 
formance curve does not look like the curve for ability. 

Vv. B. Mitchell (Bellevue Hospital). 

2416. Ichheiser, G. Wypadki przy pracy ze 
stanowiska psychologji. (Industrial accidents from 
the psychological point of view.) Varsovie: Instytut 
spraw spolecznych, 1935. Pp. 88.—This is a résumé 
{ factors involved in industrial accident causation. 
\ predisposition on the part of the individual often 
causes accidents, and accidents themselves likewise 
create a further predisposition. Psychological causes 
include inattention and lack of manual skill. Voca- 
tional selection is suggested as one of the remedies.— 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

2417. Jaensch, W. Leibesiibungen und Kérper- 
konstitution. (Physical exercise and constitution.) 
Schr. Erblehr. Rassenhyg., 1935. Pp. 117.—Func- 
tional constitution is related to the soul and to acci- 
dents.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

2418. Janssens, C. A., & Hahn, H. Influence dela 
publicité sur l'enfant. (Effect of advertising on chil- 
dren.) Travatl. hum., 1936, 4, 385-406.—Children 
from six to ten years of age were given the names of 
products and required to name all the trade names 
which they could recall in one minute for each product. 
865 subjects participated. Six year olds showed some 
trade name familiarity, averaging about 0.2 trade 
names or marks per product. At the age of ten most 
children know at least one trade name or mark per 
product. The number of names given increases con- 
sistently with increasing age. Boys make significantly 
higher scores than girls. No correlations with school 
progress. Certain trade names or marks are more uni- 
versally familiar than others—H. E. Burtt (Ohio 


State). 


2419. Lahy, J.M. Réle dela psychotechnique dans 
le systéme des sciences et de la production. (The 
role of psychotechnics in science and production.) 
C. R. Conf. int. Psychotech., Prague, 1934, 8, 41-46.— 
Psychotechnics combine theory and practice. It is 
related to psychology, physiology, psychiatry and 
medicine. It necessitates cooperation of the engineer. 
Much of its work centers around vocational adjust- 
ment.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2420. Macewicz, P. Poréwnanie ocen szkolnych z 
ocenami pracowni psychotechnicznej centrum badan 
lotniczo-lekarskich. (A comparison of school esti- 
mates with those given by the central psychotechnic 
oureau for medical examination of air-pilots.) Psy- 
chotechnika, 1936, 10, 111-113.—A questionnaire was 
‘ent to instructors in aviation schools, who had been 


2415-2424 


given a 2-week training course. About 400 character- 
istics of their pupils were obtained. These were com- 
pared with the decisions of psychotechnicians and the 
opinions of commanders. The psychotechnical esti- 
mates proved more severe than the estimates of 
instructors, and the estimates of the latter more severe 
than those of commanders. Agreement between the 
estimates given by the psychotechnicians and those 
of the instructors amounted to 84%; disagreement to 
16%.—M. Dybowski (Poznan). 

2421. Pechhold, E. Psychotechnik und Arbeiter- 
auslese im Grossbetrieb. (Psychotechnics and selec- 
tion of workers in large industries.) C. R. Conf. int. 
Psychotech., Prague, 1934, 8, 163-175.—A turnover of 
13% in a large industry is especially pronounced for 
single workers and those in the lower paid groups. 
Psychotechnical examinations include sensory ca- 
pacity, skill, attention, intelligence, general informa- 
tion and character. The results are interpreted by a 
profile technique.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2422. Schwarz, W. Der Einfluss des Alters auf 
die Widerstandsfihigkeit gegen Sauerstoffmangel. 
(The influence of age on resistance to lack of oxygen. ) 
Luftfahrimedizin, 1936, 1, 39.—Examination of 237 
aviation pupils in the rarefied-air chamber proved 
that the older ones were more resistant to lack of 
oxygen than the younger. The latter often showed 
quickly signs of collapse, which did not appear in 
the older students. The cause of these symptoms is 
the greater lability of the vascular system in persons 
under 24 years. The possible effects of the hardships 
of the post-War and inflation vears on the younger 
men, who were children at that time, is not mentioned. 
—P.L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

2423. Taylor, H. C. A way to reduce the fatigue 
allowance in time study. Personnel, 1937, 13, 83-93. 
—The time-study engineer allows for drop in output 
by adding to his time budget a ‘fatigue allowance.” 
This article discusses the physiological and psycho- 
logical aspects of fatigue and presents an aspect of 
time standardization which will reduce fatigue allow- 
ance and increase output. This method is standardiz- 
ing the time and length of rest periods. By studying 
output curves it is possible to find an optimum length 
and time for rest periods. This optimum time will 
promote greatest efficiency.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


2424. Taylor, J. H. Tiredness. Personnel, 1937, 
13, 102-109.—The author wishes “to state in this 
paper some generalizations concerning tiredness; 
then to suggest . . . some means to minimize, and 
in some cases, to eliminate reports of tiredness.’’ The 
thesis is maintained that tiredness is largely a learned 
response resulting from attention to a particular set 
or sets of muscle groups. Suggestions offered to 
eliminate this and to combat tiredness are: (1) to 
arrange the operations of the worker so that he is not 
unduly conscious of his own movements, and (2) to 
arrange working situations so that external events 
are more demanding than the worker’s own condition. 
Periods of rest give chances for relaxation and 
reestablish muscular efficiency.—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Brown). 
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2425. Thorndike, E. L., & Beckwith, B. P. Salaries 
of executives. Person. J., 1937, 15, 312-320.—An 
arbitrary formula was made for estimating the size of 
the companies in order that various types might be 
compared. This was necessary because total assets, 
gross receipts and number of employees are so variable 
and yet all three are important factors. The variation 
is very great, but the median salaries of the three 
highest paid officials tend to increase with the size 
of the business, although the ratio to gross revenue 
decreases. Motion picture executives and heads of 
chemical and drug companies are paid relatively 
higher salaries than other executives for the same size 
of business as estimated by the formula. There is a 
greater negative acceleration in the curve representing 
the salaries of public utility executives than in other 
concerns.— M. B. Mitchell (Bellevue Hospital). 
2426. Wadsworth, G. W. Temperament tests as 
personnel aids. Person. J., 1937, 15, 341-346.— 
Temperament tests (not named specifically) were 
found useful as clues for investigation of applicants 
and employees.— M. B. Mitchell (Bellevue Hospital). 
2427. Wierenga, R. L’influenza dell’alcool sull’- 
abilita di condurre un automobile in individui di 
temperamento diverso. (The influence of alcohol on 
the automobile driving ability of people of different 
temperaments.) Arch. Antrop. crim., 1936, 56, 
737-748.—Two non-drinking subjects, classified by 
van Lennep’s method as phlegmatic and choleric, 
were given a series of six tests after doses of alcohol 
ranging from \ to }:cc. per kg. of body weight. Test 
results were significantly different, with the choleric 


subject more affected by the alcohol consumed. In 
his case the effect was marked even at times when the 


alcohol concentration in the blood was below the 
point set by Widmark as likely to affect driving un- 
favorably. The value of Widmark’s method is con- 
firmed, but the author suggests that psycho-technical 
criteria be used in conjunction with the chemical. 
Such tests should be chosen partly on grounds of 
economy and adaptability to police court use. Some 
which meet these requirements are listed.—C. J. 
Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

[See also abstracts 2134, 2181, 2330, 2334, 2339, 

2471, 2490. ] 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 

2428. Banks, F. Conduct and ability. London: 
Methuen, 1936. Pp. xi + 399. 10/6.—This is a 
general text book of an elementary order, written 
from the hormic and noegenetic points of view, and 
specially designed to meet the needs of students of 
education. Most of the topics usually included in a 
text-book of psychology are discussed, and there are 
bibliographies and practical exercises.—F. C. Bartlett 
(Cambridge, England). 

2429. Beam, R.A. The contribution of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps to character development. Relig. 
Educ., 1937, 32, 43-49.—In this review of the work of 
the CCC in its program of guidance and maintenance 
for young men the author points out that the camp 
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routine attempts to instill and maintain good health 
social and personal hygiene and group living, religious 
attitudes, work and work habits, and acceptable 
recreational habits. The beneficial results are shoy, 
by the work of the men in emergency situations 
floods, fires, etc., the preference some employers shoy 
for men with CCC training, and the rehabilitation oj 
the men.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). j 


2430. Betts, E. A., & Donnelly, H. E. Systematic 
instruction for retarded readers. J. except. (hij 
1937, 3, 66-74.—This is the second annual report on 
summer session cases at the Oswego, N. Y., Normal 
School reading clinic. Approximately 200 teachers 
were in attendance at the clinic during 6 weeks, 3) 
studies were made of poor readers. Retardation jp 
reading was defined as existing when the reading 
age of a child was below his mental age. An outline 
is presented of the testing program used with the 
children, and of the results of the analyses. Each 
child had at least one hour’s expert instruction daily 
in reading. Boys are more often poor readers than 
are girls, and the greatest incidence of reading defects 
falls within the normal IQ range. In some cage 
children with mental ages as low as 3 years and 9 
months were “hurled into first grade reading years 
before they were ready for it.”” The greatest number 
of reading problems was found to occur in the first 
four grades. Many cases were found to be attempting 
to read material and to perform in school reading 
activities requiring reading of a quality and at a leve 
far above their actual achievement.—L. A. Averil 
(Worcester Teachers College). 


2431. Bolton, F. B. The predictive value of three 
kinds of tests for a course in United States history. 
J. educ. Res., 1937, 30, 445-447.—Comparison oi 
predictive value of Stone Reading Test, Otis Group 
Intelligence Scale and Wesley Social Terms for 1 
pupils in a Chicago High School. The Wesley test 
gives the best predictive value for a single test, while 
the author believes that the combination of the Wesley 
and Otis tests ‘‘has sufficient predictive value to justify 
its use for predicting the achievement of groups.’- 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


2432. Boney, C. DeW. The disposition of a grou 
of slow first-grade readers. Elem. Sch. J., 1936, 31, 
203—208.—In the Nassau School of East Orange 
N. J., children have progressed through the first three 
grades irrespective of achievement in reading. Promo 
tion at the end of this period depends, however, upot 
“the child's ability [measured in terms of reading. 
to fit into an average fourth-grade group.” Data ar 
presented which show that many children who fail 
in first-grade reading, if passed to the next two grades 
and given instruction on their levels, will make 
sufficient progress to warrant normal promotion © 
Grade IV. Among children of normal intelligence 
great fluctuations appear in rate of growth in te 
ginning reading. “Indeed, the data in this study 
indicate that the slow progress made by some pupils 
in beginning reading, which is usually treated by 
retarding the pupil, is nothing more than norm 
fluctuation.” —P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 
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1433, Bradbury, D. E. The case for nursery 
schools. Childh. Educ., 1936, 12, 406-429.—This 
<ydy summarizes changes in intellectual growth, 


sonality development, health and health habits. 


The usual claims of improvement in I.Q. are given 
although experimentation at other school levels fails 
+> show such results, which are probably explained by 
the similarity between mental tests and learning 
situations at the nursery school level, and by the 
relative inadequacy of test and teaching materials. 
Studies reported by Walsh, Cushing, Green, Taylor 
and Frank show nursery school children to be more 
independent, self-assertive, and self-reliant. Diet and 
health are also improved over non-nursery children.— 
Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr. Bibliogr.) 


2434, Brandt, M. Classification physiologique du 
mouvement comme base d’une méthode en éducation 
physique. (Physiological classification of movement 
as a basis for physical education methods.) Travazl 
hum., 1936, 4, 447-461.—Distinguishes mere exercise 
from physical education. Movement is considered 
from the standpoint of the joints, static work, kinetic, 
synthetic and flexible performance. Special attention 
is called to breathing exercises.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio 


state}. 


2435. Breed, F. S., & Ralston, A. L. The direct 
and indirect methods of teaching the addition com- 
binations. Elem. Sch. J., 1936, 37, 283-294.—The 
writers report an experiment conducted ‘‘to determine 
whether the addition combinations can be taught 
more eflectively in isolation [the direct method ] or 
incidentally in connection with more complex addi- 
tion.” In general, the results with both superior and 
dull pupils favored the incidental method.—P. A. 
Witty (Northwestern). 


2436. Buswell, G. T., McSpedden, W. W., Pierce, 
A. E., Whitford, W. A., Smith, H. J., Coon, B. L, 
Colburn, E., & McCloy, C.H. Selected references on 
elementary-school instruction. III. The subject 
fields. Elem. Sch. J., 1936, 37, 209-225.—Listed and 
annotated by the writers, respectively, are 19 refer- 
ences in the area of arithmetic, 15 in science, 11 in 
music, 12 in art, 15 in industrial arts, 10 in home 
economics, 8 in library training, and 17 in health and 
physical education.— P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 


2437. Carrier, B. Is guidance synonymous with 
character education? Educ. Trends, 1937, 5, 14-17.— 
“To give the . . . answer to the title-question would 
be to say that whether we call our program one of 
guidance or of character development is less important 
than the question of whether we have a well-rounded 
program. We would then be giving attention to 
emotional development both prophylactic and re- 
medial, to community opportunities for constructive 
interests, to wholesome handling of school situations 
. +. and to opportunities for observing and evaluat- 
ing contemporary life in terms of values verified in 
the consequences. We would be working at the 
Situation through the classroom, the clinic and the 
counseling office, through principals, parents and 
community.” — H, W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 
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2438. Dimock, H. S. Significant problems in 
guiding adolescent boys and girls. Educ. Trends, 
1937, 5, 18-24.—The author argues that a revised 
interpretation of adolescence is necessary if we are 
to guide adolescents properly. There is no evidence 
of any mysterious forces associated with the physio- 
logical developments of puberty which suddenly 
emerge and radically transform the characteristics 
and the development of the adolescent boy or girl. 
What we do find is a particular physiological organiza- 
tion interacting with a particular social situation to 
result in the gradual and continuous development of 
the person. This development is not different in 
character from the development which goes on during 
infancy or childhood. Some specific problems of 
adolescents which emerge as a result of this revised 
point of view are discussed.— H. W. Karn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

2439. Dolch, E. W. The first step in remedial 
reading. Elem. Sch. J., 1936, 37, 268-272.—The 
author describes a method of drilling poor readers on 
a list of ‘‘basic sight words.’’ It is claimed that this 
technique is particularly appropriate in correcting 
the sight-vocabulary (and reading) deficiencies of 
large groups of children “‘under normal class condi- 
tions.’""—P. A. Wiity (Northwestern). 


2440. Douglass, H. R., & Campbell, I. Factors 
related to failure in a Minneapolis junior high school. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1936, 37, 186-189.—‘‘An intensive 
investigation of thirty-seven pupils [62 per cent boys ] 
in a Minneapolis junior high school who were failing 
in two or more academic subjects . . . indicates 
particularly a striking relationship between failure 
and the [inferior] social-economic status of the 
home.” . . . “as compared with normal passing 
pupils, failing pupils . . . are more than a year older, 
are a year more retarded, are absent more frequently 
by about two or three weeks a semester, are almost as 
bright on the average but include fewer superior 
pupils, and are slightly more mature in mental age” 
and their scores on the Stanford Achievement Test 
are about one year lower.—P. A. Witty (North- 
western). 


2441. Drake, L. E., & Henmon, V. A. C. The 
prediction of scholarship in the College of Letters 
and Science at the University of Wisconsin. Sch. & 
Soc., 1937, 45, 191-194.—The value for the fore- 
casting of scholastic performance in college of the 
following indexes was gauged by percentile rank: in 
(1) high school graduating class, (2) on American 
Council Psychological Examination, administered 
during freshman week in college, (3) on the Henmon- 
Nelson Test of Mental Ability, High-School Examina- 
tion, administered in the senior year in high school, 
and (4) on the Cooperative English Test, Series I, 
Pt. I, administered during freshman week. The 
predictive value of the indexes was estimated by com- 
paring the standard errors of estimate, derived from 
the correlations involving the indexes and the cri- 
terion, with the standard deviation of the grade-point 
averages. Centile standing in high-school class tended 
to have the highest predictive value, rating about as 
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high as any other two indexes combined. High-school 
centile rank, combined with any one of the other 
indexes, was as effective for prognostication as any 
combination of 3 indexes. The American Council 
on Education test and the Henmon-Nelson test, when 
combined with high-school centile rank, were success- 
ful to about the same degree in predicting freshman 
grades.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


2442. Eiken, I. Badania eksperymentalne and 
ortografja. (Experimental researches in orthography.) 
Warsaw: Nasza Ksiegarnia, 1935. Pp. 69.—In the 
theoretical part of the work, the author investigates 
the psychological causes of orthographical mistakes. 
They are most frequently: perseveration, wandering 
attention and thought, apperception, rhyming, motor 
perseveration, and Ranschburg’s obstacle. The author 
suggests that these are the very same psychic mechan- 
isms that have a great importance for the develop- 
ment of language. In the practical part, he considers 
the most commonly applied methods of teaching 
orthography, and recommends as the most effective 
the method of copying written texts.— W. Stojanowska 
(Poznah). 


2443. Elmott, C.D. The organization and admin- 
istration of a mental hygiene program in the Santa 
Barbara city schools. J. Juv. Res., 1936, 20, 167-179. 
—The program described has as its core ‘educational 
conferences." These, instituted in each school in 
Santa Barbara, functioned somewhat as child guid- 
ance clinics. Responsible for the general policies of 


the program were individuals holding executive posi- 


tions in the school system—the superintendent, 
principals, school physicians, directors of special 
departments, and supervisors of special subjects. 
Responsible for the detailed work with a child need- 
ing guidance were his school principal, his teachers, a 
visiting teacher, a counselor, the school physician, 
and, where they existed, the dean of boys or girls. 
The children studied during the first year of the 
program numbered 369. Of these 59 per cent pre- 
sented primarily educational problems. The follow- 
up reports on 202 cases indicated marked improve- 
ment in 49 per cent, some improvement in 41 per 
cent, and no improvement in 10 per cent. The 
system is believed to be most successful as a means of 
helping children in the early stages of a maladjust- 
ment. It also educates teachers and the community 
in the principles of mental hygiene—H. L. Koch 
(Chicago). 


2444. Fearing, F. Guidance—for whom and for 
what? Educ. Trends, 1937, 5, 10-13.—It is the 
author’s contention that the problems of maladjust- 
ment are not likely to be solved by individual clinical 
methods. Available evidence gives reason to doubt 
the practical accomplishment of current adjustment 
techniques. ‘‘Adjustment” can never be as long as 
we maintain a society fostered on illusions that 
destroy men’s potentiality. Therefore, rather than 
preoccupation with strategy and “adjustment” there 
is needed a clear-headed examination of the realities 
of the social framework in which the individual is to 
work.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 
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2445. Featherstone, W. B. The Speyer Sc 
“‘slow-reading” children. Teach. Coll oe 
38, 365-380.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). a 

2446. Feder, D. D., & Cochran, G. A Study of 
individualized instruction at the college level. jy, 
Lang. J., 1936, 21, 23-35.—A_ program of individ. 
ualized instruction recently studied at the Universit, 
of Iowa (1933) reports that as a feasible measure in 
the process of “breaking the lock-step” in higher 
education, the method of individualized instructio, 
has proved to be a practical and effective means oj 
motivating achievement and fostering desirable 
habits of scholarship.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 

2447. Gray, W.S. Selected references on teache; 
education. Elem. Sch. J., 1936, 37, 302-307.—Listeg 
and annotated by the writer are 36 selected references 
on teacher education which were published between 
July 1, 1935 and June 30, 1936.—P. A. Witty (North. 
western). 

2448. Hildreth, G. Arithmetic achievement tests, 
Form I. (2nd ed.) New York: Teachers College 
Columbia, 1936.—This achievement test is designed 
to measure speed and accuracy in the four funds. 
mental processes, computational skill, skill in the us 
of signs, and the ability to solve problems. The tes 
can be used for survey and diagnostic purposes.— 
(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 

2449. Hockett, J. A., & Neeley, D. P. A compar 
son of the vocabularies of thirty-three primen, 
Elem. Sch. J., 1936, 37, 190-202.—The authors pre. 
sent “significant data regarding the vocabulary 
burden of thirty-three primers published between the 
dates of 1923 and 1935, inclusive.”—P. A. Wity 
(Northwestern). 

2450. Johnson, P. O. Mierzenie osiagnietego 
wyksztaicenia. (Measurement of attainment in 
education.) Psychotechnika, 1936, 10, 5-17.—As 
characteristics of a good examination, the author 
reckons its symptomatic character, stability, ob- 
jectivity, and capacity (ability) to classify students 
according to their capacities or progress, as well a 
economy in application. The symptomatic character 
of an examination, that is, the degree with which it 
measures what it aims to measure, is recognized # 
the most essential character. However, the first step 
towards a good examination must be the accuratt 
definition and determination of the information which 
the education should give. Examples are offered 
tests to be solved by underlining (true or false) from 
the domains of psychology, physics, biology, politic, 
astronomy, mathematics, agriculture, and chemistry. 
—M. Dybowski (Poznafi). 

2451. Kefauver, G. N., Hand, H. C., Block, V.L, 
& Proctor, W. M. Kefauver-Hand guidance tess 
and inventories. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 
Co., 1937.—The series consists of six tests and two 
inventories accompanied by a manual: inventory 
student self-ratings, inventory of student plans 
student-judgment guidance test, vocational guidance 
test, social-civic guidance test, recreational guidance 
test, health guidance test, educational guidance tes, 
and student profile chart. Directions and keys for 
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scoring the various tests are included.— W. S. Hunter 


Brown . 

1452. Kornhauser, A. W. How to study: sugges- 
ns for high-school and college students. (Rev. 
Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 62. 
¢.25.—This booklet contains detailed suggestions 
for the improvement of study habits. The last of 
the 13 chapters summarizes the rules for effective 
work.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

2453. Kroh, O. Péidagogische Psychologie im 
Dienste vilkischer Erziehung. (Educational psy- 
chology in the service of folk education.) Z. pddag. 
><hol., 1937, 38, 1-13.—The new feature of German 
education is its political and military character. Its 
nurpose is to develop everything which can be used 
in the unification and perfection of the folk-state. 
Its center is the folk concept. Whatever Germany 
has assimilated from other cultures she has enriched 
and deepened and has given to it her peculiar stamp. 
Every German must combat the contamination of 
his culture by developing an instinctive measuring 
rod for increasing the purity and power of folk unity 
and rejecting whatever is dangerous to it. The 
central science for folk education is folk anthropology, 
the focus of which is the ideal German. Founded on 
race, it fuses religion, science, politics, and national 
defense. It regards every relationship of life ex- 
clusively from the viewpoint of political unity; its 
central reality is the immanent, guiding and fateful 
force in the people; its world view is that the psycho- 
physical peculiarity of the German people is willed 
by God and that its education is a service to a Divine 
creation—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

2454. Kiinkele, P. Zur Frage der Sicherheit und 
Bewihrung berufseignungspsychologischer Voraus- 
sagen. (Concerning the certainty and verification of 
predictions of psychological vocational aptitude.) 
Bielefeld: Beyer & Hausknecht, 1936. Pp. 55.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2455. Linquist, E. F., & others. The 1936 Iowa 
every-pupil test of basic skills. Iowa City: Bureau 
{ Educational Research, State Univ. Iowa, 1936.—A 
battery of tests prepared under the direction of E. F. 
Linquist and other members of the faculties of the 
College of Education and the University Experi- 
mental Schools, State University of Iowa. They 
include: test A, silent reading comprehension test; 
test B, vocabulary basic study skills; test C, basic 
language skills; and test D, basic arithmetic skills.— 
Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 

2456. McGrath, E. J., & Froman, L. A. College 
aptitude of adult students. Sch. & Soc., 1937, 45, 
102-104.—--1296 adults registered in the University of 
Buffalo Evening Session took a double-opposites test. 
Their mean score was compared with that of two 
groups registered in the College of Arts and Sciences 
ol the University—(1) 213 freshmen, and (2) 53 
seniors. The mean score of the regular freshmen and 
the night-school students did not differ significantly ; 
but the latter group averaged somewhat lower than 
did the seniors. Those taking advanced courses in 
the Evening Session, on the other hand, scored only 


tions 
ed 


slightly lower on the double-opposites test than did 
the seniors.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


2457. Miller, W. A. The picture choices of 
primary-grade children. Elem. Sch. J., 1936, 37, 
273—282.—One hundred children in each of Grades 
I-III were asked to indicate which of several illustra- 
tive techniques—full color, red predominant, photo- 
graph, blue predominant, wash drawing, line drawing, 
black and white—they preferred in several sets of 
pictures. The most important conclusions of the 
study seem to be: “(1) Full-color reproductions 
received more than half the total number of choices. 
(2) The technique in which red was predominant, the 
photograph, and the technique featuring blue were 
next highest in favor. (3) The wash drawing, the line 
drawing, and the black-and-white picture received 
insignificant percentages of the choices. (4) The 
preferences for the photograph increased in the higher 
grades.’’—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 


2458. Morgan, J. J. B. Counseling the personally 
maladjusted. Educ. Trends, 1937, 5, 5-9.-—A dis- 
cussion devoted to the personality qualifications of 
the person who is to give counsel to the personally 
maladjusted pupil, the setting that is essential to 
make personality problem counseling effective, the 
principles of interviewing, and some techniques for 
corrective work.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2459. Nakamura, I. Sfgaku renshu mondai no 
jojutsu keishiki ni kansuru jikkenteki kenkyu. 
(Experimental researches on the descriptive forms of 
mathematical exercises.) Jap. J. appl. Psychol, 
1936, 4, 289-291.—The results of a questionary 
method applied to 548 secondary school boys indicate 
that the descriptive forms of mathematical exercises 
adopted generally to-day are too rigid, too stiff, too 
imperative, too oppressive and less cordial, less suave. 
It is therefore necessary to introduce a new form into 
mathematical education in the form of objective test. 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2460. Okifski, W. Procesy samoksztatceniowe. 
(The processes of self-education.) Poznaf: Polski 
Instytut Socjologiczny, 1935. Pp. 99.—In his intro- 
ductory discussion, the author accepts the hypothesis 
that ‘in self-education an individual can exert a 
social influence on himself, and this influence does 
really become actual.’’ Taking into account only 
the simplest facts of self-education, the author shows 
that they confirm his hypothesis, since we always 
find in the process of self-education a conscious ten- 
dency to reform one’s own personality in some way, 
depending on the model of an ideal or actual per- 
sonality chosen by the individual who is educating 
himself.—S. Blachowski (Poznaf). 

2461. Pear, T. H. Teaching of discussion as a pre- 
paration for rationalthinking. Sci. & Soc., Lond., 1936, 
1, 32—37.—A very important part of training for citizen- 
ship lies in training for discussion, whether the discus- 
sion isin private as in the case of most conversations, 
is what might be called semi-public asin interviews and 
some clinical investigations, or public as in the case of 
the political or other speech. Training in debate is not 
very much use since it mainly encourages dialectic, 
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the “getting up’ of topics, and leaves too much to 
mere logic-chopping. In England it is a curious fact 
that one must be careful about expressing criticism of 
speech defects. What is required is a serious study 
of the appropriate technique of discussion both private 
and public, and a consequent training, as a regular 
part of early education, in that technique. In this 
way a vast amount might be done to counteract the 
less desirable aspects of sectional propaganda.—F. C. 
Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 


2462. Raphael, T., Power, S. H., & Berridge, W. L. 
The question of suicide as a problem in college 
mental hygiene. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1937, 7, 
1—14.—During the last five years in the experience of 
the student health service of the University of Michi- 
gan suicide or its possibility has been an important 
element in 313 or 10.2% of the case situations. Ratio 
for men to women was 1.7 to 1, somewhat higher than 
that of 2.4 to 1 for the whole student body. Overt 
precipitating factors are classified, and appear to 
have been anxiety over school work in nearly one third 
of the cases. Relatively the highest proportion came 
from the non-professional undergraduates. Accord- 
ing to diagnosis there were: psychotic 14.0%, psycho- 
neurotic reactions 48.8%, simple reactionary depres- 
sion 30.3%, psychopathic personality 6.7%. Primary 
and secondary underlying factors are also classified. 
In general the suicidal student is described: “‘pri- 
marily rather on the over-sensitive, shy and self- 
conscious order, inclined to over-react, to worry, and 
emotionally rather delicately balanced . . . imma- 
ture and infantile in his understanding, attitudes and 


judgments, timid, fearful and insecure in the face of 


enveloping life situations. .."—J. McV. Huni 


(Brown). 


2463. Rogers, H. W. The time factor in objective 
quizzes. Sch. & Soc., 1937, 45, 239-240.—Eleven 
objective-type examinations given in an elementary 
course in psychology were administered in the follow- 
ing manner: As soon as a very few of the students 
reached the last question, papers were collected. 
Then the same questions were redistributed and each 
student given all the time he needed to complete the 
examination, as well as assured that grades would be 
based on performance on the untimed examination. 
The mean correlations between timed and untimed 
tests were, for the completion examinations, +.84; 
the true-false, +.78; and for the multiple-choice, 
+.77. Itis concluded that in administering objective- 
type examinations in the elementary psychology 
course it is legitimate to stop the class when only about 
5 per cent of the students have finished. The comple- 
tion test has a higher reliability than does the true- 
false. Alternate-item and split-half reliability coeffi- 
cients tend to be lower than test-retest, when a 
procedure such as is described above is used. The 
magnitude of the alternate-item coefficients tends to 
be greater than the split-half. There is no reliable 
difference in the average correlation with intelligence 
test scores of the time and untimed tests, these 
correlations ranging from +.25 to +.45.—H. L. 
Koch (Chicago). 
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2464. Rombach, J. Vergleichende Untersuch 
der Lese- und Schreibleistung einer ganzheitlich yp4 
einer synthetisch unterrichteten Klasse. (A com para 
tive study of the reading and writing skills of ty, 
classes, one taught by the unit method, the other } 
the synthetic method.) Volksschule, 1936, 32 153. 
157.—Two classes of the same school grade, the one 
taught to read by the word method, the other by the 
synthetic method, of neighboring and similar localities 
with the same general social and mental environmen: 
of approximately the same mental endowment, unde; 
teachers of equal training and efficiency, were sy}. 
jected to a series of 11 tests one month before the clos 
of the first school year to compare the results of the 
two methods. The 6 experiments in reading were ¢ 
test the pupil's ability both in reading and in com. 
prehension of what was read or told to him. The 
writing tests included: copying of a text, dictation 
exercises, free transcriptions of stories told. In orde; 
to test the preparation of the pupils along other |ines 
as well, arithmetic tests were also given. General 
results of the reading and retelling texts may be sum 
marized as follows: (1) Synthetic readers require less 
time for reading than unit readers. (2) However 
unit readers show much greater skill in comprehension 
of and retelling of stories. (3) The skills of the unit 
readers, as a class group, are much more uniform and 
definite. The copying tests showed few quantitative 
differences but very marked differences in reactions 
and behavior, the unit readers showing calm, stead) 
thoughtful work. The superiority of the unit readers 
was likewise apparent in the free transcription and 
arithmetic tests.—S. W. Downs (Berkeley, Calif. 


2465. Rosecrance, F. C. Preparation for pupil 
personnel work. Educ. Trends, 1937, 5, 3-4.—Since 
effective counseling is dependent upon an under- 
standing of the relationships between the individual 
and his total situation, it is necessary that a program 
of professional preparation for counseling provide 
opportunities for growth in the following: (a) an 
understanding of the community situation and needs. 
(b) a broad understanding of the social scene, (c) a 
understanding of the educative process basic to 
individual and group development, (d) specific 
methods and procedures in the function of counseling 
and (e) an understanding of the school situation and 
its possibilities for meeting the needs of students— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2466. Rudolfer, N. Um ensaio de methodo activ 
no ensino superior. (An essay on the dynamic metho 
in higher education.) Arch. Inst. Educ., S. Paul, 
1936, 2, 47-73.—The panel discussion method 
recommended. Teaching standards, outlines, and 
bibliographies for courses in psychology are presented 
—R. M. Bellows (U. S. Employm. Serv., Div. Stand 
and Res.) 


2467. Seipt, I. S. (Dir.) Meeting the challengt 
of the exceptional child. Proc. second Conf. Eiu. 
except. Child, 1936.—Various experts discuss the work 
of the United States Office of Education in relation 
to exceptional children, the role of the Theatre Arts 


Workshop plan and the exceptional child in respe 
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{ language, mathematics, reading disabilities, art, 
cupational therapy, music and gymnastics.—P. S. 
Je Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

2468. Seipt, I. S. (Dir.) Education and the ex- 
ceptional child. Proc. Spring Conf. Child. Res. Clin. 
Woods Sch., 1935.—A series of addresses concerning 
the factors influencing the behavior of exceptional 
children emphasizing the importance of preventing 
‘yvenile delinquency by treating first symptoms and 
the necessity for encouraging early adjustment to 
group activity by banishing infantile egocentricity. 
Other topics refer to the opportunities for the develop- 
ment of personality, the study of parent-child rela- 
tionships, the modification of curricula, the work of 
the United States Office of Education in the field of 
research and the development of character through the 
arts. —P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


2469. Struble, M. M. The construction of French 
reading material for second year high school. J. 
educ. Res., 1937, 30, 421-436.—Analysis of Dumas’ 
Three Musketeers with regard to new forms, new 
words, idioms and the like—S. W. Fernberger 
Pennsylvania). 


2470. Szeminska, A. Préba analizy psycholo- 
gicznej mySli dziecka na terenie arytmetyki. (An 
attempt to analyze psychologically child-thought in 
mathematics.) Polsk. Arch. Psychol., 1935/36, 8, 
\-14.—The object of this work is to investigate the 
jificulty of primary school children in comprehending 
the four kinds of mathematics calculation. The 
analysis shows: (1) purely numerical mistakes are 
caused by (a) inattention (lack of concentration), or 


b) failure of memory, e.g., mistakes in multiplica- 
tion; (2) mistakes in the technique of counting 
result from (a) a bad system of work, or (b) failure 
to understand the very principle of the technique 
applied. —S. Blachowskt (Poznan). 


2471. Thompson, J. M. Business practice test. 


New York: World Book Co., 1937. $1.15 per set 
of 25.—'The purpose in devising the Thompson Busi- 
ness Practice Test was to provide junior high schools, 
senior high schools, and private schools with a valid 
and reliable measure of achievement in general busi- 
ness practice.” —R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2472. Thorndike, E. L. The vocabulary of books 
for children in grades 3 to 8. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1937, 
38, 416-429.—This is the concluding part of an 
article in three parts. It considers the frequency of 
occurrence of various words in books recommended 
for pupils in grades 3 to 8. The books are listed. The 
reliability of word counts based on count of 4% million 
words is discussed. —J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


_ 2473. Tostlebe, M. F. Analysis of the relative 
importance of the success factors common in the 
waning of teachers for the one-room rural school. 

educ. Res., 1937, 30, 397-402.—Questionnaire 
study sent to 66 specialists in the field of teacher 
‘raining and to 64 county superintendents in South 
Dakota give the basis for a rank order of 64 items in 
we an quartiles.—S. W. Fernberger (Penn- 
sylvania), 


2474. Wert, J. E. Twin examination assumptions. 
J. higher Educ., 1937, 8, 136-140.—The assumptions 
that “‘a satisfactory evaluation of the desired changes 
which have taken place in a student as a result of his 
contact with any specific course, directly or indirectly, 
may be had by an appraisal of the information which 
a student recalls’’ and that “a proper time for an 
appraisal of a student’s achievement is during or 
immediately at the end of a course’”’ are critically 
challenged. The author reports studies in the De- 
partment of Zoology at Ohio State University which 
stressed the following objectives: ‘‘terminology,”’ 
“recall the name of a structure,”’ “recognize function 
of a structure,’’ “recall other facts in zoology,”’ 
“apply principles of zoology to situations new to the 
students,” and “interpret experiments new to the 
students.”” The results of this investigation, which 
covered over two or three years, indicate marked loss 
in specific naming of animal structure, considerable 
loss in the stating of function, terminology and other 
facts, but a marked continued gain at the end of one, 
two and three years’ testing in the interpreting of new 
experiments and the application of the principles to 
new situations. The objective test procedure seems 
to indicate that achievement can best be evaluated 
in light of permanent changes taking place in the 
behavior of the student and that certain objectives 
have greater retention values than others. The mere 
measurement of information is criticised most 
severely.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


2475. Wieckowska, M. Opieka nad dzieckiem 
uzdolnionem w Lodzi. (Care of the able child in 
Lédz.) Polsk. Arch. Psychol., 1935/36, 8, 134-140.— 
In Lédz, the second largest city in Poland, the most 
able children are selected! from among those graduat- 
ing from the common school, and given special care. 
It has proved that 80% of these children attain 
“good” and ‘‘very good”’ results in the middle (high) 
school.—S. Blachowski (Poznan). 


2476. Williamson, E.G. The decreasing accuracy 
of scholastic predictions. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 28, 
1-16.— Data are presented to show that correlations 
between college aptitude tests or high-school scholar- 
ship ratings and college scholarship have decreased 
for men through the years from 1926 through 1935, 
but that no comparable decrease occurred in the case 
of women. This change cannot be attributed to in- 
creased homogeneity of the population, and it is 
suggested that the lower correlations result from 
counseling procedures that limit the difficulty of the 
courses taken by low-aptitude students and from 
other administrative changes. Also, data are pre- 
sented to show that the lower correlations may have 
resulted from a failure of the teachers to adjust their 
grading standards to the improving quality of the 
students. Possible corrections for the current low 
validity correlations are discussed.—A. W. Melton 
( Missouri). 

2477. Williamson, E. G. To avoid waste. /. 
higher Educ., 1937, 8, 64-70.—The author criticizes 
three present educational trends toward “enrichment 
of the curriculum,” “‘individualization of education,”’ 
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and “reorganization of the curriculum’”’ in light of 
their failure to consider individual college students 
‘in terms of their capacity to learn and the alleviation 
of distractions which prevent optimum learning.”” A 
further trend ‘‘called personnel work”’ is designed to 
meet this need. In discussing personnel work the 
necessity of faculty-student understanding for the 
removal of worries, anxieties, conflicts and other dis- 
tractions is presented as of equal importance with all 
other student socio-individual contacts, reactions 
and attitudes. The methodology of aptitude or 
ability testing is discussed in terms of present scientific 
limitations and empirical employability. Basic 
research in the student personnel problems is funda- 
mental to the necessary improvement of diagnosis 
and prognosis. The development of the clinical 
method is the basis of proper student personnel ad- 
justment.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 

2478. Wilson, F. T. Correlation of information 
with other abilities and traits in Grade I. Elem. Sch. 
J., 1936, 37, 295-301.—The scores of twenty-five 
mentally superior first-grade children on two informa- 
tion tests were correlated with the results of seventy- 
six other measures and appraisals of the pupils. Few 
correlations above +.5 were found. The author 
concludes that “‘the two information tests used in this 
study seem not to have any particularly significant 
relations with reading tests or with other tests of 
varied character.""—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

2479. Wood, B. D. The coéperative achievement 
tests. A handbook describing their purpose, content, 
and interpretation. New York: Coéperative Test 


Service, American Council of Education, 1936. Pp. 
39.—The American Council on Education has pre- 
pared a handbook describing the Codperative Tests, 
stating the purposes and methods of constructing the 
Codperative Tests, and explaining the system of 
Scaled Scores which have been devised to facilitate 


the use and interpretation of Codéperative Test 
Scores. A bulletin of information on The Interna- 
tional Test Scoring Machine is included with the 
handbook.—(Courtesy J, educ. Res.) 

2480. Zawirska, J. Propaganda poradnictwa zawo- 
dowego i wyniki tej propagandy. (Propaganda of 
vocational advice and the results of this propaganda. ) 
Psychotechnika, 1936, 10, 24-36.—The Commission 
for Vocational Advance and Psychotechnics connected 
with the Curatorium of the Warsaw School District 
received 182 letters from the whole country concern- 
ing the matter of vocational advice for the graduates 
of the common school. These letters ask information 
concerning: vocational schools, work-shops, and the 
investigation of vocational capacities. This article 
considers methods for giving the needed assistance to 
youth in the choice of a vocation.—M. Dybowski 
(Poznan). 

[See also abstracts 2037, 2038, 2330, 2341, 2386, 

2406, 2496, 2516. } 


MENTAL TESTS 


2481. Flanagan, J. C. A proposed procedure for 
increasing the efficiency of objective tests. J. educ. 


MENTAL TESTS 


Psychol., 1937, 28, 17-21.—Needless lengthenin 
of tests is decried, and it is suggested that the off 
ciency and validity of many types of tests might be 
increased by using a “‘repeating-scale”’ form of tes 
i.e., a form in which items are divided into shor 
scales having similar distributions of difficulty. but 
so arranged that the most valid items are in the firs, 
scale, the next most valid items in the second scale 
etc. The value of this form of test is demonstrated 
using a vocabulary test.—A. W. Melton (Missouri) 


2482. Greene, E. B. Practice effects on various 
types of standard tests. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937 
49, 67-75.—“‘In the study reported here 25 standard 
tests of sensory discrimination, motor speed and 
coordination, and of processes using language and 
number symbols were repeated 4 times with groups of 
college sophomores. The results show a wide range 
of improvements, ranging from 0 to 1900%. The 
percentages of improvements were found to indicate 
rather closely improvements as shown by the SD of 
the first trial and also reductions in coefficients 
of variation from first to fourth trial. Tests of speed of 
movement and liminal discrimination show very little 
improvement with this amount of practice. Tests of 
auditory digit span, specific information, very easy 
cube designs, and accuracy of movement show 
approximately 10% improvement. Tests which 
involved simple manipulation and perception, as in 
the Minnesota spatial relations, and the easy pencil 
mazes and feature comparisons show between 50% 
and 70% of improvement. Tests where a technique 
for solution could be developed by repetition, such 
as medium pencil mazes and Peterson's equation 
completion tests and Kohs’ block designs, Nos. 10 
and 14, show between 100% and 150% improvement. 
Tests where a puzzle could be solved and remembered, 
on subsequent trials, such as the Stenquist mechanical 
assembly, showed more than 300% improvement. 
The relative improvements probably indicate different 
types of processes used and also different true zeros 
in the scale used. Practically, tests which show more 
than 25% increase in this study are probably unre- 
liable for comparisons of either groups or individuals. 
Tests which show less than 25% change with practice 
may prove useful when the individuals are well trained 
and similarly motivated. Two possible methods o 
eliminating practice effects from test scores are 
outlined.”—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2483. Kasambi, K. Suggestions for improving the 
technique of child testing. Indian J. Psychol., 1936, 
11, 191-200.—Following the type of experimental 
procedure developed by Gesell at the Yale Psycho- 
Clinic and that developed by Kéhler with chim- 
panzees, the present writer describes variants of 6 
problem-solving tests which are to be used in deter- 
mining the developmental age of infants nine months 
of age and older. Determinations of developmental 
age and quotient are made in the same manner # 
for the Stanford-Binet MA and IQ. The tests are 
designed to suit Indian conditions.—L. 4. Averill 
(Worcester Teachers College). 

2484. Kreutz, M. Zmiennosc rezultatw testOw. 
Czesc I. Znaczenie zmiennosci rezultatow dt 
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wartosci testow. (Variability of test results. Part 1. 
ance of variability for the valuation of tests.) 
ville: Polskie Towarzystwo Filozoficzne, 1934. 
Pb» 72.—This is a discussion of variability or re- 
ability of tests when they are repeated. The notion 
of rank is discarded as well as the correlation coeffi- 
cient. The data are evaluated in terms of the percent 
+. which subsequent trials differ from the first trial.— 
HE (Ohio State). 

2485, Kreutz, M. Zmiennosc rezultat6w. Czesc II. 
Przyzcyny zmiennosci rezultat6w i konieczna mody- 
fikacja metody test6w. (N ariability in test results. 
Part 11. Causes of variability and necessary modifica- 
sions in method.) Leopoldville: Polskie Towarzystwo 
" Pp. 204.—Factors that are con- 
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Filozohczne, 1935. 


ducive to variability in tests include changes of 
method, instructions, intellectual, emotional factors, 
and motivation.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

2486. Siqueria, E. A. Os testes empregados na 
classificagéo dos alumnos de cinco grupos escolares 


em 1936. 
five scholastic groups in 1936.) 


rests used in classification of pupils into 
Arch. Inst. Educ., 
1936, 2, 181-216.—The Dearborn test is 

ipted to Portuguese, and directions for the admin- 
istration, scoring, and interpretation of results are 
given.—R. M. Bellows (U. S. Employm. Serv., Div. 
Stand. and Res.) 

2487. Studencki, S. Badanie ‘‘prognostycznoésci”’ 
testow. (Investigation of the “‘prognosticability”’ of 
tests.) Psychotechnika, 1936, 10, 68—76.—This article 
is directed against those who, when they compare 
psychotechnical estimations with the results of school 
work, are not content with making a diagnosis, but 
investigate statistically their prognostic value. In 
his discussion, the author makes the following sugges- 
tions: 1) A statistical comparison of psychotechnical 
estimations with success in school is not sufficient in 
itself, but requires a proper interpretation. 2) A 
proper interpretation should, in addition to the 
analysis of tests, consider the totality of the student’s 
life. 3) Where the estimates do not agree, we most 
often have to deal with temperamental defects which 
enter into the formation of character. 4) Psycho- 
technical investigations should take into consideration 
features of the working character, i.e., carefulness, 
patience, application, persistence, stability of mood.— 
VM. Dybowski (Poznaf). 

2488. Sullivan, E. T., Clark, W. W., & Tiegs, E. W. 
California test of mental maturity. Los Angeles: 
Southern Calif. School Book Depository, 1936. $1.25 
per pkg. of 25.—Diagnostic group tests (for pre- 
primary, grades 1-3, 4-8, and 0-12) of mental 
maturity or mental capacity. “It is designed to pro- 
vide for a greater insight into the various mental 
traits, functions, or factors than furnished by most 
group intelligence tests." —R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2489. Weintal, H. O ocenie testu definicji na 
S-ty i8-my rok Zycia w skali Binet-Termana. (Appre- 
cating the definition test for the 5th and 8th years in 
the Binet-Terman scale.) Polsk. Arch. Psychol., 
1935/36, 8, 64-68.—If children are given twice the 
questions which are contained in the definition test, 
about 20% of the children give a corrected answer 
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after the second question, not mentioning for what 
use the object is, but giving the class to which it 
belongs and a description of the object or of the 
material from which it is made.—S. Blachowski 
(Poznan). 

2490. Wrono, J. Monografja testu. Zeszyt I. 
ukiadu prof. F. Baley’a. (Monograph on tests. No 
1, arranged by Prof. F. Baley.) Psychotechnika, 
1936, 10, 77-103.—This first number of tests is com- 
posed of 28 problems, which are divided into four 
groups, investigating respectively ability to think 
logically, the linguistic-logical aspect of intelligence, 
the mathematical aspect of intelligence, and ability to 
concentrate mentally. Analysis of this first number is 
based on material gathered in 1934 from an investiga- 
tion of 512 candidates for the State Technical Railway 
School in Warsaw. This analysis shows that the 
Yule correlation coefficient is .447. The smallest 
number of points made by those investigated was 3, 
the iargest number 26.5, out of 28 possible points. 
The shortest time taken in answering was 21 minutes, 
out of the hour alloted for working out the tests. The 
author believes that when it is a question of the 
selective investigation of candidates for some school, 
it is more useful to group problems of one type to- 
gether, so that one follows another, than to mix 
different types, as was done in this number.—M. 
Dybowski (Poznaf). 

[See also abstracts 2033, 2431, 2456. ] 
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2491. Ardashnikov, S. N., Lichtenstein, E. A., 
Martynova, R. P., Soboleva, G. V., and Postnfkova, 
E.N. The diagnosis of zygosity in twins. J. Hered., 
1936, 27, 465-468.—Among twins over six months of 
age, 292 pairs of like- and 149 of unlike-sex were 
examined at the Maxit-Gorky Institute, Moscow, 
to determine the accuracy of diagnosis of twin 
zygosity by methods of “external similarity."” The 
following traits were studied: eye color and form, 
size and form of eyebrow, length and form of eyelash, 
hair color and form, nose (bridge, profile, base, and 
tip), width of lips, size of mouth, ear, blood groups, 
and taste reaction to phenyl-thio-carbamide (RPTC). 
Intra-pair similarity in the fraternals differed sig- 
nificantly from that in the identicals, while doubtful 
twins occupied an intermediate position. When 
members of a pair differed in no more than two traits, 
or in no more than one graded interval of the subdivi- 
sion of a trait, they were rated as monozygotic. Of 
the like-sexed twins, 46.92% were identical, 50.68% 
fraternal, with 2.4% doubtful because they fulfilled 
only one of the two criteria. No evidence was found 
for “one and one-half zygosity.’’ Different traits had 
different significance. A distribution of fraternal- 
twin association did not differ from a distribution of 
ordinary sibling pairs. Among the 137 pairs classified 
as identical, 3 pairs differed in their PTC reaction. 
The gene for this is considered to be phenotypically 
variable.—G. C. Schwesinger (American Museum of 
Natural History). 

2492. Berry, G. Our deafened children and how 
we are caringforthem. R. J. med. J., 1935, 18, 182.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 
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2493. Blanton, S., & Zerlin, M. L. Helping the 
child who stutters. Nat. Parent-Teach. Mag., 1936, 
31, 14-15.—Stuttering is a symptom of maladjust- 
ment, the cause generally resting in the child’s emo- 
tional life and being fear or jealousy. The cure, then, 
must be based on an endeavor to find these causal 
conflicts. To prevent stuttering the child needs a 
feeling of security in the home. Speech pressure 
should be avoided during the period of speech de- 
velopment. ‘Never call attention to the stutter,” 
advise the authors. Prolonged infancy may be a 
causal factor in speech defects, as may physical strain 
and excitement. When a speech defect does occur a 
speech specialist who will make a thorough study of 
the problem should be consulted immediately. In 
school the authors suggest seating the stutterer in the 
front row. The teacher should never threaten the 
stuttering child or use pressure on him. Tasks within 
his ability should be given him and praise should be 
administered freely.— (Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr. 
Bibliogr.) 

2494. Bradshaw, D. A. A comparison of choreic 
with normal children on the basis of simple reaction 
times to visual and auditory stimuli. J. exp. Psychol., 
1937, 20, 184-194.—The object of this study was to 
ascertain the validity of the observations often made 
by physicians to the effect that the voluntary re- 
sponses of choreic children are fundamentally more 
rapid than those of so-called normal children. Some 
of the more important conclusions of the study are as 
follows: (1) With sufficient practice, the simple 


visual and auditory reaction times of both choreic 


and normal children become stable. (2) The amount 
of practice required before this limit is reached varies 
with the individual child. (3) The amount of practice 
required by choreic children exceeds that required by 
normal children. (4) There is considerable variation 
in the amount of practice required by choreic children. 
With normal children this variation is much smaller. 
(5) The amount of practice required by choreic 
children is roughly proportional to the severity of the 
disease, the more severe cases requiring a greater 
amount of training. (6) The attainment of stable 
reaction times does not depend upon recovery from 
chorea. (7) With each individual child, choreic or 
normal, auditory and visual reaction times become 
stable after the same number of trials. (8) The 
ultimate reaction times of choreic and normal children 
are practically identical.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2495. Braham, E. G. Psychology and the child. 
London: Epworth Press, 1936. Pp. 104. 2-6.—A 
popular presentation of some problems of child psy- 
chology written mainly for Sunday School workers, 
teachers, and parents.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, 
England). 


2496. Chassell, J. Indications for the camp pre- 
scription. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1937, 7, 82-95.— 
The author formulates a number of conclusions grow- 
ing out of his work with children in summer camps 
as to the advisability of a camp for various types of 
childhood problems. Those who are accepted by 
their school group and whose behavior difficulties 
seem to center in the home and children whose be- 
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havior eccentricity makes them the butt of criticism 
but who are determined to make good with the group, 
do remarkably well at camp. Children whose econ. 
tricities cover such sensitiveness that they defend 
themselves with a shell or by counter-attack, and the 
aggressive anti-social children who use the mor 
malleable youngsters as their foils, tend to increay 
their schizoid adjustments when thrown in the cam 
environment.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). , 


2497. Crichton-Miller, H. Significance of parenta) 
responsibility. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1937, 21, &-16— 
The true secret of social stability may be expressed 
as ‘the cumulative ideals of the citizens and their 
individual capacity to express them.” Expression js 
the result of both nature and nurture. Both sides 
are discussed. The child’s needs are security, valya. 
tion and freedom; these the parents must provide. 
Security should be withdrawn by imperceptible Stages 
so that the spirit of adventure develops concurrent) 
Parents must guard against either maintaining a seng 
of unique valuation or giving a feeling of devaluation, 
Abandoning children for business or pleasure, 
breaking up the home, are forms of devaluation 
Children should be given a freedom that stimulate 
their growth and enables them to govern themselves 
in a free community.—P. Brand (New York City), 


2498. Dambach, K. Typologische Beobachtungen 
an Schulneulingen. (Typological observations on 
first grade children.) Z. padag. Psychol., 1937, 3, 
31-46.—Dambach divides first grade boys into the 
following types for the purpose of school adjustment: 
the restless, undisciplined; flaccid, laggard; eager 
(needing security); chatterboxes; purposeful (well. 
integrated ) ; equable; infantile, playful; and dreamers. 
These qualities are essential manifestations of tem. 
perament at this age, although the type may lk 
obscured by the age-characteristics. In relation to 
Kretschmer’s types, the first four and probably 
the fifth are schizothymic, the rest, cyclothymic 
Groups 1, 3 and 4 often change markedly after a few 
years; 6-9 remain stable. Spoiled children are of either 
the restless or the eager type. Chatterboxes ar 
egocentric and are either only or youngest children, 
accustomed to the limelight. Cyclothymics make 
fewer demands than schizothymics on teachers and 
parents.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


2499. Fechheimer, R. The ‘‘why’s” of children's 
lies. Hygeia, Chicago, 1936, 14, 505-508.—The 
writer indicates the need of distinguishing between 
the intentional lie with which the child is trying 
deceive someone and the unintentional lie in which 
the child does not perceive the falsehood. Emphasis 
is placed on the fact that the child has not the assocs- 
tive equipment or memory span which would permi 
him to distinguish between fantasy and reality 
Motives leading to intentional lies are listed #: 
(1) fear, usually fear of punishment; (2) compens 
tion for a feeling of inferiority or a desire for greate’ 
social prestige; (3) avoidance of unpleasantnes 
and (4) the play lie—the lie that is part of a game o 
a joke.—(Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr. Bibliogr.) 

2500. Fries, M. E. Value of a play group a 
child-development study. Ment. Hyg., N. Y.! 3/, 
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106-116.—Play group observations may be used 
as aids to psychiatric examinations, but should not 
be substituted for the interview. A play group of 
ne hour a week was started in connection with the 
Research Clinic on Child Development. In charge 
{the group was the kindergarten teacher. Trained 
sbservers noted the reactions of the children to indi- 
vidual and group activities which combined free 
slay and directed play. The play group in connection 
with a child-development study serves many pur- 
ooses: it furnishes an added incentive to both parents 
and children to return to the clinic for follow-up work, 
+ ig a direct means of learning of the child’s adjust- 
ments to children of his own age and to authority, 
it gives insight into family relationships, it directs 
future therapy, and it helps to obtain therapeutic 
results. Several case studies are given.—P. Brand 

New York City). 

2501. Ghisoland, S. P. L’organisation des clin- 
iques-conseil pour enfants. (The organization of 
child guidance clinics.) J. belge Neurol. Psychiat., 
1936, 36, 743-753.—As child guidance clinics are now 
being established in Belgium, the author submits an 
outline for their organization and equipment, giving 
detailed plans for the procedure to be followed, speci- 
men questionnaires to be used, personnel, etc. He 
emphasizes that such clinics, if efficiently managed, 
can be of great value.— H. Syz (Cornell). 

2502. Gleich, M. The pre-school child who mis- 
behaves. J/ygeia, Chicago, 1936, 14, 613-615.—Most 
cases of misbehavior are attributed to a failure to 
recognize a bad habit, an inability to prevent or cope 
with situations as they arise, the refusal of parents 


21, 


to concede a personality to their offspring, and the 
ease with which parental promises are made and 


broken. The writer suggests the substitution of 
healthful activities for bad habits, the careful arrang- 
ing of a day’s schedule, the thoughtful planning of 
menus, the provision of books and toys which have 
definite educational values, and the choice of desirable 
friends.—(Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr. Bibliogr.) 
2503. Goodman, M. A nursery school child. 
Child. Res. Clin. Ser., 1936, 2, No. 2. Pp. 13.—A 
case study of a hyperexcitable, mentally and socially 
retarded three year old girl referred for treatment as 
a feeding problem.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


2504. Goodman, M. e development in 
a nursery school child. Child. Res. Clin. Ser., 1936, 
2,No. 4. Pp. 19.—A case history of a young girl 
of normal physical development, much retarded in 
the use of language, immature emotionally and 
socially and lacking in general awareness of the 
tnvironment.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

2505. Hegge, T. G., & Ward, L. B. Types of 
research in progress at the Wayne County Training 
School, Northville, Michigan. Psychol. Exch., 1936, 
5, 13-19.—An outline of the research, which includes 
studies in treatment, education, special abilities, and 
behavior traits, handedness, bilateral transfer of 
traning, behavior adjustment in the institution, 
‘social adjustment of paroled patients, free association 
responses and “specialized” vocabulary, of mental 
defectives.— N. Goldman (Worcester State Hospital). 


2506. Ishii, K. [On deaf children’s hearing of 
speech sounds. ] Jap. J. Psychol., 1936, 11, 437-449. 
—Ability to hear pure tones and that to hear speech 
sounds in deaf children were here compared. The 
subjects were 22 deaf children. One of them was able 
to hear from C to c* of the 2-A Western Electric 
audiometer, while another could hear only c*. The 
audibility of the rest stands between these two 
extremities. The subjects were tested with (1) accent, 
(2) voiced and voiceless sounds, (3) sounds s and f, 
(4) nasal and non-nasal sounds, and (5) five Japanese 
vowels. The results are as follows: (1) in order to 
recognize accent it is necessary to hear up to c*; 
(2) the difference of voiced and voiceless sounds seems 
to be most difficult to catch for all children; (3) in 
order to discriminate sounds s and ¢ it is required to 
hear c® and lower tones; (4) nasal and non-nasal words 
are easiest to discriminate for all children; and 
(5) five vowels are heard completely only by the child 
who has the audibility for c*. Against the opinion 
of H. Fletcher and F. Bezold, the author concludes 
that in order to hear speech sounds it seems that the 
audibility for ct and c® is more important than for c’. 
English summary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2507. Jenkins, R. L. Management of retarded 
child. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1936, 52, 599-608.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2508. Miiller-Freienfels, R. Kindheit und Jugend. 
(Childhood and youth.) Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 
1937. Pp. 264. RM 5.80.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


2509. Reeves, K. Building social co-operativeness. 
Childh. Educ., 1936, 13, 53-58.—Co-operativeness, 
the author believes, has two aspects, a guiding phi- 
losophy and a social technique. She considers it in 
the relation of child to child in the free play situation. 
Much of the behavior that the adult considers anti- 
social or naughty in the child—snatching, biting, 
pushing—is due to his lack of experience and skills. 
The child has not yet associated cause and effect or 
cannot distinguish the animate from the inanimate. 
His word may not be related yet to his actions, and 
his language development may be inadequate. Per- 
haps the child’s behavior is a primitive exploratory 
attempt at contact. Children are learning physically 
as well as socially. The adults must understand the 
motives behind an occurrence and try to guide the 
child without imposing a pattern of response.— 
(Courtesy Child Develpm. Absir. Bibliogr.) 


2510. Rieder, F. Der Webersche Stimmgabelver- 
such im Vergleich mit Suggestionsversuchen mit 
Bildern bei Kindern im Alter von 3-10 Jahren. (The 
Weber tuning-fork method as compared to the picture 
method in the study of suggestibility in children 
between the ages of 3 and 10 years.) Z. Kinderforsch., 
1935, 45, 15~32.—The conventional method of testing 
suggestibility by means of leading questions about 
pictures after a brief exposure is compared with the 
use of tuning forks according to a procedure described 
by Grahe, in which the tuning fork is applied to the 
child’s head in such a manner that hearing will take 
place by bone conduction, after which the ear on the 
side of the tuning fork is closed and the child is asked 
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to point to the ear through which he hears the sound 
most clearly. Approximately 20 children were tested 
ai each of the ages specified. It is concluded that for 
children up to the age of six or seven years the tuning 
fork method is more convenient and reliable than the 
picture method, but that it will detect only extremely 
marked cases of suggestibility among older children.— 
F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


2511. Sachs, B. Keeping your child normal. 
New York: Paul B. Hoeber (Harper), 1936. Pp. 
148. $1.50.—This book is a revised edition of the 
author's earlier work, ‘“The Normal Child and How 
to Keep it Normal in Mind and Morals,”’ with addi- 
tional sections on heredity and environment, and 
truancy and delinquency. The purpose is “to ap- 
peal—to the conscience and common sense—and to 
show wherein parents and teachers have been misled 
and have failed in the training and rearing of chil- 
dren."" Chapter headings are Introduction, Infancy 
and Early Childhood, The School Age, Heredity and 
Environment, Truancy and Delinquency, Puberty 
and Adolescence, and The Use and Abuses of Psycho- 
analysis. A forty-two item bibliography and an 
index are appended.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hos- 
pital). 

2512. Schilling, R. [Sound plate registration of 
voice disturbances during puberal change of voice. } 
Z. Laryng. Rhinol. Otol., 1935, 26, 90 ff.—Schilling 
states that the otorhinolaryngologic clinic of the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg, Germany, has established a sound 
plate archive. Thus the clinic has acoustic illustra- 
tions of the case histories, and repeated overhearing of 


the voice discloses aspects that otherwise may not be 


detected. He recently made sound records of the 
voices of two youths during the puberal change of 
the voice. He discusses the peculiarities of these two 
voices, which he recorded during counting, reading 
and the singing of the scales and of a song. He 
describes also the physical aspect of these youths and 
reaches the conclusion that the disturbances develop- 
ing during the puberal change of the voice (mutation) 
in these two youths were of two distinct types: In the 
one the disturbance was caused by hormonal changes; 
in the other it was not. He characterizes the mutation 
disturbances that are caused by hormonal disorders 
as follows: The mutation takes place almost un- 
noticed and results in only slight lowering of the 
voice. The range of the voice changes only little as 
compared with that of the child and corresponds 
somewhat to that of the voice of the adult woman. 
There are no breaks at the points of transition be- 
tween the registers. The pitch of the speaking voice 
is considerably higher than that of the normal male 
voice, however; in the total range of the voice it is 
nearer to the lower limits. Schilling asserts that the 
mutation disturbances caused by hormonal disorders 
are comparatively rare. . . . The voice disturbance 
that is the result of hormonal changes is hardly 
amenable to treatment, but the other type frequently 
can be corrected by simple manipulation and subse- 
quent exercises.—(Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr.) 


2513. Schultz, H. Die hypomanischen Kinder. 
(Hypomanic children.) Z. Kinderforsch., 1936, 45, 
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204-233.—Hypomanic children are here defined 
those who differ markedly from the normal in Ps 
following characteristics: high threshold of stimula 
tion, extreme impulsiveness, lack of psychical oa 
motor inhibition, and ready control by emotiona| 
appeal. They are usually restless and self-wiljed 
Sexual offenses are common among them and thei, 
school work is likely to be inferior. However ‘the 
“pure case’’ is rarely met with; the typical hy pomanic 
child is to be distinguished by a preponderance of the 
characteristics noted, even though certain ones may 
be lacking. The author considers that hypomania in 
children may be symptomatic of the manic depressive 
constitution. Nine case histories are included — 
F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). . 


2514. Schiirer v. Waldheim, O. Der Berufwechse 
verwahrioster und straffillig gewordener Jugend- 
licher. (Occupational shifts among neglected ang 
delinquent youths.) Z. Kinderforsch., 1935, 45, 1-7 
—An examination of the records of more than 12 
youths in an institution for the care of vagrant chil. 
dren showed that 48% of the city children enrolled 
had changed their occupations at least once befor 
entering the institution. A single change was re. 
corded for 28%, two changes for 16% and three or 
more changes for 4%. A few shifts were reported as 
early as the age of 14 and 15 years; thereafter the fre. 
quency increased steadily up to the age of 17, after 
which a tendency to stabilization is apparent. Mental 
and physical inferiority with unsuccessful attempts at 
compensation for these defects are held to be im. 
portant factors in the occupational maladjustments of 
youth. The need for more general vocational guid- 
ance is emphasized.—F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


2515. Schuster, K. M. R. Die Auffassung vom 
kindlichen Denken in der Psychologie von Piaget 
(The concept of child thinking in‘ the psychology of 
Piaget.) Augsburg: Haas, 1936. Pp. 97.—R. R 
Willoughby Giveoah. 


2516. Schwab, E. Schreib-, Lese- und Recher- 
schwiiche bei einem neunjahrigen Psychopathen mit 
guter Intelligenz. (Backwardness in writing, reading 
and arithmetic in a 9-year-old psychopath of good 
intelligence.) Z. Kinderforsch., 1936, 45, 341-38.- 
A 9-year-old boy who made a superior showing 01 
formal tests of intelligence was nevertheless unable 
to progress in the ordinary subjects of the schod 
curriculum. The child lived in a world of fantasy 
His retreat from reality had reached a point where he 
often seemed completely unable to distinguish be 
tween fact and fancy. He suffered from fears and 
night terrors, believed inanimate objects to be alive 
and harmful, and worried about ghosts and witches 
A detailed report of his responses to a long series o 
mental tests is given, together with accounts of inc: 
dents observed in school and during free activity. 
It is concluded that his educational difficulties wet 
not the result of specific local defects but were integr 
aspects of the entire personality structure. The child 
refused to accept the reality of the school curriculum 
because to do so would open a pathway between the 
outer world and his own inner life that he was 9 
zealously guarding. In cases such as this, educational 
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therapy must be preceded by psychotherapy.—F. L. 
denough (Minnesota). 


1317. Skeels, H. M. A cooperative orphanage 
research. J. educ. Res., 1937, 30, 437-444.—Com- 
of an orphanage group with a control group 
‘satched for chronological and mental age, I.Q., sex, 
teicht, weight and nutritional status. One group 
tended pre-school work and the other did not. After 
nths of pre-school attendance, there was a 
marked difference in social maturity in favor of the 
ore-school group.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 
2518. Skeels, H. M. Mental development of 
children in foster homes. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 
49, 91-106.—As the first unit of a study of the 
mental development of children in foster homes, 
mental-test scores were obtained on 73 children placed 
under six months of age and tested 12 to 60 months 
after placement. The mean level of intelligence of 
these children is higher than would be expected for 
children coming from the educational, socio-economic, 
and occupational level represented by the true parents, 
and compares favorably with the level reported by 
Goodenough, Wellman, and Dickson for children of 
similar age from superior occupational levels. The 
correlation between the true mother’s IQ and the 
child's IQ is zero. While there is little relationship 
between child’s IQ and foster father’s occupational 
status, the few cases at the older preschool ages indi- 
cate the possibility of a positive relationship as the 
® age of the child increases. —E. Hetdbreder (Wellesley). 


2519. Sonohara, T. [Systematic observation on 


parison 


nine mo 


daily progress of five new-born infants in their first 


ten days.) Jap. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 3, 187-218.— 
Mental as well as physical processes observed in five 
new-born infants during ten days after birth show 
that undifferentiated movements which continue one 
1 two hours right after birth are followed by period- 
ical alternation of waking and sleep lasting for three 
or four hours. They sleep or take a nap about 73% 
of each day. The total time of sleep decreases for a 
while on the fourth or fifth day, probably from some 
sensory pain. The time to take nourishment increases 
suddenly from the second day to 14% of the day. 
Sensibility which appears very early has no biological 
meaning, since extremely strong stimuli are necessary 
to arouse motor reactions. Reactions to external 
stimuli are at first undifferentiated, but gradually 
coordination develops. Purposive reactions such as 
refuge, defense or grasping do not appear during these 
days, but equilibratory coordination plays an im- 
portant role when they are given a bath. A rudimen- 
lary effect of learning is also seen in this stage.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

_ 2520. Street, R. F. The mentally superior child. 
/-except. Child., 1937, 3, 83-86.—The author presents 
results of a survey of the average and brighter children 
i grades 4, 5, and 6 in the Battle Creek, Mich., 
school where he is director of mental hygiene. Mental 
and social ages of the superior children were found to 
be about three years in excess of their chronological 
ges; no noticeable differences appeared in physical 
‘tness between the average and the accelerated; the 


superiors were much more “in tune with environ- 
mental forces” than were the average children; all 
superiors participated in extra-curricular activities; 
they had fewer brothers and sisters; 3 of the 93 
children studied presented rather serious personality 
difficulties; several presented milder problems of this 
nature. It is concluded that ‘‘the needs of superior 
children will be more adequately met when teachers 
become familiar enough with the problems of human 
relations to help in the general development process, 
and when a technique of teaching is developed that 
is based upon the solution of problems pertinent to 
the lives of these children.” —L. A. Averill (Worcester 
Teachers College). 


2521. Summers, W. G. ([Ed.] Conference on 
the major factors in the problems of youth. New 
York: Department of Psychology, Fordham Univer- 
sity Graduate School, 1936. Pp. 113 (mimeotyped). 
—This volume, representing the proceedings of the 
second annual guidance conference, conducted in 
December 1935 by the Fordham Department of 
Psychology, is divided into two parts: (1) the major 
factors in the problems of youth, an analytic survey 
of the problem; and (2) the major factors in the 
problems of youth, essential phases of an adequate 
solution. Each section embodies the addresses made 
by the various speakers, 11 in the first part and 6 in 
the second part. A prominent note running through 
most of the papers is the warning that, while emer- 
gency conditions have brought the issue of modern 
youth and its problems to a focus, it will be extremely 
unfortunate if society contents itself with a merely 
temporary and expedient solution. The necessity for 
rational and long-range study is indicated. Emphasis 
is also placed upon the futility of imposing adult-made 
solutions entirely, without proper consideration of 
fundamental child and adolescent psychology. The 
necessity for vocational guidance is featured.—L. A. 
Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 


2522. Sundal, A. Vekst- og utviklingshemninger i 
barnealderen. (Growth and development retarda- 
tions in childhood.) Tidsskr. norske Laegeforen., 
1936, 56, 1353-1365; 1937, 57, 3-13.—The writer 
treats the general retardations in growth and develop- 
ment under the concept infantilism, and discusses 
by the help of illustrations and case histories renal 
infantilisms (renal dwarf growth), hepatogenous 
infantilisms, endocrine conditioned infantilisms, etc. 
Bibliography.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Labora- 
tory for Child Research). 


2523. Szuman, W. Stereotypie ruchowe jako 
ruchy zastepcze u jednostek normalnych, a w szczeg- 
6lnosci u dzieci zakladowych. (Stereotypes in move- 
ment as vicarious movements in normal children 
and particularly in institutional children.) Polsk. 
Arch. Psychol., 1935/36, 8, 113-125.—Stereotypes 
in movement (nodding, plucking a handkerchief, 
sucking a finger, etc.) appear most often when chil- 
dren (especially institutional children) are deprived 
of the possibility of free movement and play. They 
have therefore a vicarious character. These stereo- 
types can be overcome by granting children an oppor- 
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tunity for movement in environments suitable for 
them.—S. Blachowski (Poznan). 

2524. Tokunaga, I., & Doi, T. [The articulation 
of deaf children.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1936, 11, 557- 
570.—166 deaf boys and girls were tested in pro- 
nunciation of 100 Japanese basic syllables (kana). 
The correctness of articulation has little correlation 
either with age or with intelligence. English sum- 
mary.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2525. Uruno, K. Ketsuzoku kekkonsha no ko- 
domo. (Children born of consanguineous marriages. ) 
Tokyo Kenbikyé Gakkai Zasshi, 1936, 43, 320 ff.—In 
Yamagata prefecture marriages between cousins 
amount to 355 families (6.3%) and those between 
remote relatives to 376 families (6.6%). Children 
born from these consanguineous marriages are in 
general worse in physical development than controls. 
As regards body weight, however, there is little sig- 
nificant difference. Death rates in brother and sister, 
miscarriages, and disease rates in children are higher in 
these marriages.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2526. Wilder, R. Zur Frage der psychischen 
Konflikte im friihen Lebensalter. (The question 
of psychic conflicts in early childhood.) Jnt. Z. 
Psychoanal., 1936, 22, 513-570.—A broad criticism 
of the approach of the London group to the problem 
of the psychogenesis of early childhood conflicts. 
The author hesitates to believe: (1) that reality 
plays only the role of accidentally confirming or 
negativing irrational infantile anxieties; (2) that 
there are certain outstanding phantasies which 


reality can only intensify or weaken but which will 


remain always dynamically active; (3) that the 
strong aggressiveness observed in infants by the 
Melanie Klein group is an ubiquitous phenomenon; 
(4) that psychotic mechanisms are operative in early 
childhood and are simply reactivated in possible later 
psychoses, and (5) that we possess enough informa- 
tion about the experiences of the first year of life to 
build systematic, detailed theories about it.—H. J. 
Wegrocki (Minnesota) 

2527. Wallin, J. E. W. The child—his morale 
development a function of the home and school. 
Crippled Child, 1936-7, 14, No. 3, 64-67; 103-105; 
125-127.—The author is concerned with the problem 
of how parents and teachers may go about the task 
of developing and fortifying the morale of children so 
that they may grow into well-adjusted personalities. 
Children should be safeguarded from inimical in- 
fluences, unfavorable comparisons should be avoided, 
situations involving competition wherein the child 
will fail should not be allowed to occur, etc. The 
psychic atmosphere of the surroundings, home and 
school, should be healthy. Several cases illustrating 
personality failures where these cautions were not 
observed are cited.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

2528. Westerman-Holstyn, A. J. Genése et 
guérison d’une phobie enfantine. (Genesis and cure 
of a childhood phobia.) J. belge Neurol. Psychtat., 
1936, 36, 729-742.—The author mentions instances 
of repression observed in his own children and reports 
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in considerable detail the course of a 
developed in his daughter, aged nearly 
which related to resentment and con 
younger brother. He believes that the mechanismg 
involved are the same as in the neuroses of ad 
where their investigation is far more difficult, and that 
the observation of the simple processes in children jg 
helpful for the understanding of these disorders— 
H. Sys (Cornell). 


2529. Wildenberg, R., & Irwin, O. C. Conditioned 
feeding responses in young infants. (Film.) [oy 
City: lowa Child Welfare Research Station, 193% 
200 feet, 16 mm. Film may be borrowed.—The fig 
illustrates the techniques employed in establishing 
conditioned responses in young infants. The fing 
section includes a description of the general procedure 
a view of the recording apparatus, and the preparation 
of the infant for the experiment. In the second se. 
tion, the elicitation of the conditioned feeding respone 
is shown in a number of experimental trials—} 
Wellman (lowa). 


2530. Wintsch, J. Les premiéres manifestation 
motrices et mentales chez l’enfant. (First moto 
and mental manifestations of the infant.) Lausanne 
1935. Pp. 175.—Conditioned reflexes and inhibition 
are present early. The first reflexes concern nutri 
tion, grasping, protection, and then relation to th 
external world. Development is from the motor te 
the mental.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2531. Yamashita, T. Y6ji ni okeru kihontel 
shaikan no kenky@. I &II. (Studies on fundamental 
habits in early childhood. I & II.) K-yotku, 19%, 
4, 648-672; 1937, 5, 93-110.—With the aim of study- 
ing the fundamental habits, including eating, sleepi 
elimination, dressing and gargling in early child 
the author collected mothers’ answers respecting theit 
children. They were 289 boys and 277 girls six months 
to seven years old. The first report consists of a 
general introduction and results concerning eating 
habits, and the second one deals with those on sleep 
ing. As for eating, the change of food, including 
weaning, self-reliance at meals, likes and dislikes 
of food and eating between meals were treated m 
terms of respective dates of appearance. Sleep wa 
also observed under several topics, such as formsd 
going to bed, duration of sleep, and preparatory 
behavior for sleeping.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


_ 2532. Yokoyama, M., & Koike, K. Jidé no chit 
to kaiga-kanshéryoku. (Intelligence and ability ® 
appreciate pictures in children.) J. apf 


Phobia Which 
3 years, and 
flict about a 


Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1936, 4, 213-214.—Correlation is low @ 
negative between intelligence and ability to appt 
ciate pictures while it is positive but not high 
between ability to draw pictures and in 

and between intelligence and school performance~ 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


[See also abstracts 2181, 2191, 2220, 2229, 
2283, 2304, 2309, 2337, 2371, 2386, 
2403, 2418, 2438, 2443, 2444, 2445, 2457, 
2467, 2468, 2470, 2483. ] 
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